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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LINES. 


{Written on hearing a lady expressing great regret 
at the sale of the old home and its furniture.] 
The chairs your parents sat in, 
Beside the old hearthstone; 
The little, low round table, 
The tall, old clock, are gone. 











The precious relics scattered 
"Mong strangers, far and near, 

‘To whom they have no story; 
Who will not hold them dear. 


‘O the rooms that were so pleasant! 
The fires that were so bright! 

The room has lost its cheeriness; 
The fire has lost its light. 


And loving hearts are saddened 
At the breaking up of home; 
The weary feet may not rest here, 

But must still farther roam. 


But cease, I pray, my gentle friend, 
Your ineffectual weeping; 

For those who kept this dear, old home, 
Are in their Father’s keeping. 


And, silent now, they calmly sleep 
Beside the flowing river; 

Here, life was full of care and toil; 
There, rest and peace forever. 


Pleasant Valley. 
Si aie 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MOONLIGHT. 


BY MARY RUSSZLL BARTLETT. 


In the limitless depths of the infinite sky 
The stars have drawn back, and the spaces are 
clear; 
They have hidden their wee faces, merry and shy, 
For the Moon, the beloved of Earth, cometh near. 
In her fulness of beauty she holdeth her place 
To follow her fair chosen planet at will; 
Thou, Earth, liest darkling, but know'st by the face 
Of thy satellite sweet that the sun shineth still. 


How bright and how brave is the sun, as he goes 
Through the path of his day's royal progress on 
high! 
Yet dear is the hush of the evening's repose 
When the one little moon, all thine own, cometh 
nigh; 
And in beautifal depths of the star-thronged space 
Thou seem’st to thyself quite alone with thy one; 
Yet think not aloue on her luminous grace, 
For thou seest her not save by light of the sun. 


*Neath the depth al! unknown of the infinite sky, 
When night-time is round us and fain we would 
rest, 
‘We know ourselves kindred, O Earth, thou and I; 
For thou, Mother Earth, and the child of thy 
breast 
Would feel the strong sunlight more soft on us fall, 
Reflected in radiant gentleness thus; 
Would see the great God and the Father of all 
In the smile of a friend that is only for us. 








TEMPERANCE SUFFRAGE ONCE MORE. 


I must have failed to speak clearly on 
this question, if my valued friend Mrs. 
Livermore does not understand my position. 
It may be well, therefore, to try again. The 
point that seems to me important is this: it 
is better in principle and better in policy to 
Claim the ballot for women in order that 
they may vote upon this or that measure 
rather than that they may vote for the 
measure. Better in principle, because there 
is no measure, however good, about which 
Conscientious aad intelligent people may 
not differ; and it is to be presumed that this 
Variation will extend to women. Better in 
Policy, because if you announce it as your 
wish to enfranchise women, in order that 
they may vote a certain way, then you will 
have to depend mainly on the support of 
those who wish them to vote that way; 
whereas if you take the broader ground 





that they have clearly a right to vote on 
that subject, no matter which way they 
vote, then you will obtain the support of 
many who believe in this wide principle, 
whether they do or do not advocate the 
particular measure under discussion ;—for 
instance, the prohibitory law. 

Mrs, Livermore, in the first part of her 
paper, seems to recognize my point as at 
least clearly taken, even if not wisely taken; 
for she’takes pains to show that the petition 
of women for the temperance ballot did not 
ask for a prohibitory law. But, farther on, 
she seems absolutely to identify the move- 
ment for the temperance ballot with that for 
the probibitory law, and distinctly implies 
that to have invited Mrs. Howe, for instance, 
to speak for the “temperance ballot” would 
have been to invite an enemy to speak for 
it, because Mrs. Howe is understood to be 
opposed to prohibition. But this puzzles 
me very much, for it seems to be accepting 
the very attitude I deprecated, and indeed 
to be going a good deal further than the 
ladies at the State House went, For I am 
not much more of a prohibitionist than 
Mrs. Howe, and yet I found that these la- 
dies were very desirous that I and all the 
legislators should speak and vote to secure 
for them the ballot on license questions, 
whether we were or were not probibition- 
ists. To be sure this was in private, and I 
admit that most of the public speakers took 
the same ground that Mrs. Livermore takes 
in the latter part of her article—the ground, 
namely, that ‘‘temperance ballot” and ‘‘liq- 
uor suffrage” and ‘‘prohibition” are con- 
vertible terms; and that no person who is 
not a prohibitionist can consistently support 
women’s voting on questions of license. 
This is just the attitude I regret; it seems 
to me wrong in principle and mistaken in 
policy. It certainly prevented some warm 
friends of Woman Suffrage from voting 
for the temperance ballot; and it might 
raise the doubt whether I had myself any 
right to vote for it. 

When, some years ago, an esteemed 
leader among the ‘‘Suffragists” urged Wo- 
man Suffrage on the ground that it would 
strengthen the Protestant vote, as against 
the Catholic, I took exception to that view, 
precisely as I take exception now. I do not 
think we shall succeed, or deserve to suc- 
ceed, until we rest our claim on the right 
of women to vote on every measure, wheth- 
er they vote for or against it. If women 
have a right to vote on general questions, I 
do not wish to ask whether the majority of 
them will be Republicans or Democrats. If 
they have a right to vote on religious ques- 
tions, 1 do not raise the question whether 
they will vote as Protestants or as Catho- 
lics. If they ought to vote on school 
questions, it makes no difference whether 
they favor the ‘‘Quincy method” or the 
more conservative way. If they ought to 
vote on questions of liquor license, they 
ought to be enfranchised irrespective of 
their opinions for or against prohibition. 

As I before wrote, woman is the guard- 
ian of the home, and we need especially to 
have her voice in all that relates to that 
most difficult of all problems, the liquor- 
traffic. We need the combined judgment of 
all women; not merely of those who believe 
in total abstinence, but of those who be- 
lieve more in moderation; not. alone ‘of 
those who favor prohibition, but of those 
who honestly and deliberately oppose that 
method. I may be wrong, but this seems 
to me to be resting the question on a broad 
foundation—as broad, that is, as the whole 
of womankind. But to rest it solely on the 
ground that the mass of women would all 
vote at once for absolute prohibition, or for 
any other particular method; this seems to 
me too narrow a basis to prevail. 

T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM FRANCIS D. GAGE. 





Dear Frienpvs.—Enforced inactivity of 
mind and body has kept me silent (as a cou- 
tributor)for months. But the JourRNAL has 
come weekly with its refreshing news of Wo- 
man’s work and thought, and has kept me 
jubilant on the progress of the great causes 
in which I enlisted thirty (or more) years 
ago,—Anti-Slavery, Temperance, and what 
we then called Woman’s Rights. And 
though our work is not done yet, so much 
has been done, that we should rejoice always 
without doubt or fear. 

Slavery, as a lawful, fixed fact, no longer 
exists in the United States. People say: 
‘The slaves were not fit for freedom.” Of 
course they were not. Compelled by law to 
be children morally and mentally, they have 
had to grow into fitness. And growing they 
are right royally—as the Exodus to Kansas 
proves. Would that we could have the 
privilege of congratulating every master and 
master’s child, ou the newly acquired right 
he has gained of earning his own bread. 





Temperance will be the last victory gained, 
and we must necessarily wait until the moth- 
er shall have the right granted to her by law 
and public opinion, to teach her children 
self-denial and self-control, which are the 
foundation-stones of all virtue and truth in 
living, and of all temperance as well. 

This reminds me that, in 1854, I visited 
for the first time the town of Bunker Hill, 
Illinois, so named from the elevation of 
the land at this point above the surrounding 
country. It wasthena broad prairie—a few 
houses clustering neara station of the Terre 
Haute and Alton railroad. There were a 
few trees, an innumerable quantity of pro- 
phetic indications of what might be in the 
far future—in the shape of poles set in the 
ground. 

I spoke to all who chose to hear me ina 
small church; I think it was a Campbellite 
church, on several subjects, and there even 
then were men and women who seemed to 
accept the new gospel of Equal Rights for 
Woman. 

I come again after twenty-six years to this 
western Hub of Bunker Hill. The prairie 
isnot here. There are forests of oak, ma- 
ples, sycumores, hazel and cherry trees. 
Broad orchards and lovely gardens adorn 
the land. Where the bare poles uttered their 
prophecies a quarter of a century ago, a 
forest spreads its cooling “shade, and trees 
sixty or seventy feet high tell us in positive 
language that the prairie days are over. 
Bunker Hill has become a cool shade for the 
tired people of St. Louis and other southern 
cities. It is a beautiful shady town. 

Public opinion too has grown even as 
have the trees. It would be hard to find a 
woman to-day who would in a private chat 
admit a man’s right ‘to whip her with a 
stick even if no larger than her thumb.” 
Equal education is claimed for women, and 
all trades and callings seem open to each 
sex. ‘The logic of events is opening wo- 
men’s eyes,” to all the minor needs of wo- 
men. But the one great need that opens all 
roads “‘that lead to Rome”—the right of 
suffrage—seems to them of less importance 
than house-cleaning and May and June fes- 
tivals. Sol judge that the majority of men 
and women (here-about) think women ‘‘not 
yet prepared for freedom,” and they unite 
their sly winks and jokes over the paucity of 
numbers among eastern women—who will 
not pay two dollars poll-tax for the privilege 
of voting on one point of public interest, 
while a man for the same tax, goes from A 
to Z of the ‘“‘manly right” of asserting him 
self. 

For myself, I only wondered that so many 
were willing to martyr themselves for a 
good cause. The voting women of Massa- 
chusetts have set the ‘doors ajar,” and the 
gaping world has peeped inside. It has seen 
no “unsexed or insulted women,” no ‘‘wo- 
men brawling at the polis.” The entering 
wedge will be driven deeper and deeper into 
the heart of the great stolid log of old time 
tyranny and abuse over the rights of wives, 
mothers and daughters, who will cease to 
say in the good time coming: ‘‘We have 
rights enough” like theex-slave. They will 
learn from every added privilege granted or 
gained, that they need ‘‘more,” and they 
will hold out their dish and ask for it. Wo- 
men to-day obstruct the onward march tow- 
ard justice for all peoples more than men. 
They do not see clearly how much they have 
to gain, and they tremble lest the terrible 
evils should fall on them which are preach 
ed into their ears by those whose interest it 
is to “ray out darkness as the sun does 
light,” lest these teachers may lose their 
hold on those whom they complacently call 
the ‘‘weaker sex.” 

A certain teacher of this stamp a few days 
ago,in a Sunday morning sermon, called 
upon women to arouse to their great duties 
in behalf of humanity. He boldly asserted 
that they could speedily convert the world 
and bring the millenium. Yet he empha- 
sized his opinion against their stepping out 
of the home-sphere, or meddling with plat- 
forms, or becoming anything but domestic. 
I heard men condemn that sermon severely 
but the women did not. It is their fear of 
offending the “‘powers that be” that keeps 
them quiet. But the time will surely come, 
and is coming, day by day, when they will 
assert themselves. Almost before they real- 
ly know it they will find themselves “fit” 
for liberty and ready to assume its respon- 
sibilities. Slowly but surely the world 
moves on and up. I, who never hoped, 
thirty years ago, to see the slaves emancipa- 
ted in my day, may yet perhaps see wo- 
men marching to the polls, bearing in their 


1 hands the ballot, by which they can help to 


relieve the men from the curses of alcohol 
and tobacco, and can help to remove from 
the statute book, all class-legislation. No 
matter whether Republican or Democrats 





grant or refuse t» insert in their platforms 
Woman Suffrage planks, 
“The right will ever come uppermost 
And ever the good be done.” _ 
Frances D. Gaaz. 
Bunker Hill,-lu. 





WOMAN 8UFFRAGE CLUB OF NEEDHAM. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
held its regular annual meeting at the house 
of the President, Mrs. E. W. LaCroix, June 
17th. A report was read by the Secretary, 
giving a brief account of the proceedings 
during the past year: 

During the year from June 5, 1879 to 
May 27, 1880, ten meetings have been held, 
viz: 

June 5, 1879, annual meeting, held with 
Mrs. J. M. Harris. 

Sept. 26, Col. T. W. Higginson gave an 
address on School Suffrage in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. 

Oct. 30, Dr. A. E. Miller gave a lecture 
at the house of George Woods. 

Nov. 20, the club was invited to meet 
with Mrs, 8. W. Bush in Boston, and the 
rare pleasure was given of listening to an 
essay on Don Quixote from Prof. ©. C. 
Everett. 

Dec. 18, Joshua Kendall gave an essay. 

Jan. 15, 1880, Theodore D. Weld gave a 
lecture. 

Feb. 29, Storrow Higginson read an es- 
say on “Society and Solitude.”’ This was 
a memorable meeting, in that it was voted 
that women should attend the town caucus. 
And, before the date of the next meeting, 
(Mar. 1) more than seventy women cast 
their vote at town meeting for school com- 
mittee, according to the new law. 

Mar. 18, Theodore D. Weld gave the 
sequel to his first lecture, on ‘‘Man’s Esti. 
mate of Woman.” 

For these last four meetings the club was 
indebted to the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods. 

April 22, a social meeting was held in the 
parlors of Mrs. I. R. Stearns. 

May 24, a social meeting was held with 
Mrs. Mayo. 

With eight new members the Club list 
now numbers one hundred and twenty- 
eight, including honorary members. About 
eighty are present and acting members. In 
recording the name of John Mills, the only 
member who has been removed from us by 
death since our last annual meeting, we 
find no other person on the list, except the 
late Mrs. Mary Ann Kingsbury, who joined 
after the allotted three score and ten years. 
Let us feel great satisfaction in holding on 
our list names of those who, with a whole 
life’s experience, saw nothing to hinder 
them from lending their sanction to our 
movement. And let even their silence now, 
speak a loud prophecy for its success in the 
future. 

After the reading of the report, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen, by ballot, for 
the ensuing year, viz: President, Mrs. Jo- 
anna E, Mills; Vice-presidents, Mrs. Betsy 
8. Kingsbury, Samuel H. Jones, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Leonard, Mrs. Helen Wilson, John 
M. Harris. Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Lydia A. Grover, Mrs. V. D. Miller, Rev. 
8. W. Bush, George Woods. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Hicks; Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. Hicks. 

The following well merited testimonial 
and vote of thanks was then passed by the 
Club: 

It has been said ‘“‘towns govern the na- 
tion,” and, ‘‘the spirit that has birth in the 
village on the hill-side, finds its way into 
the capitol.” Each era of reform has its 
pioneers, its guiding spirit. Very fittiag 
we think it now to liken our President, 
Eliza W. LaCroix, to one of these, nor in 
any way inappropriate to give her name this 
honor. For surely, as there can be but 
one Washington of his day and country, 
one Garrison of his reform, so surely we 
can hold in our heart but one pioneer Presi- 
dent of this Club, one Eliza W. La Croix, 
guiding spirit of her village club in its first 
days. With this feeling we tender our 
heartfelt thanks to her as she retires from 
the chair. 

The meeting then adjourned till Septem- 
ber, subject to call of Executive Commit- 
tee. 





TO WOMEN VOTEKS. 


The registration of voters has begun. 
Last year the number registered in Boston 
was 53,000—2000 less than in the presiden- 
tial election of 1876. It is thought the reg- 
istration this year will not fall far short of 
60,000. According to the statutes, voters 
must be assessed before Sept. 1, while reg- 
istration may be made up to within four- 
teen days of the day of election. Let wo- 
men at once apply for registration. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. C. W. Cnvuncurin has begun the 
production of a monthly journal at Denver, 
Colorado, entitled The Antelope. 

Miss Myna ReyNnoups, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania, delivered the valedicto- 
ry at the commencement of Vassar College. 

Miss Lucy Larcom read a poem on “La- 
dy Arabella Johnson,” at the Winthrop 
field meeting of the Essex Institute. 

a ~ = Garrrira, one of the “Cru- 

ers” of Ohio, is engaged in organizin 
W. C. T. U. societies, also colored fodaline 
and is superintendent of the night schools 
for negroes in Kansas. 

Mrs. J. E. Fosver, of Iowa, delivered 
the Fourth of July oration at Fremont, 
Nebraska, and then returned to take charge 
of the temperance department at the Clear 
Lake, Iowa, 8. 8S. Assembly. 

Miss M. A. Harpaker, at the Parker 
Memorial, in Boston, last Sunday, defended 
her thesis of the Inferiority of Women 
against the objections of Mr, Hinckley, 
Miss Burke, and others. 


Miss Bessiz T. Capen, of Smith College, 
has resigned and is to accept a position in 
Miss Burnham’s preparatory school, having 
charge of that section of the institution to 
be located in the house to be vacated by 
Mrs. Hall, widow of the deeeased Rev. Dr. 
Hall. 

Mrs. W. O. Carpenrer, one of the 
vice presidents, and Miss 8. A. Richards} 
secretary of the Illinois Social Science As- 
sociation, have been appointed, by Gover- 
nor Collom, delegates from the State of 
Illinois, to the American Conference of 
Charities, which convenes in Cleveland, O., 
on the 29th inst. Mrs, H.H. Cander, of- 
Cairo, goes as delegate from the Social Sci- 
ence Association of that city. 


Mrs. Wricox, of Fairbury, Neb., on a 
recent Monday night,delivered her excellent 
lecture entitled “‘Woman’s Work on the 
Temperance Cause,” to an appreciative 
audience in Hebron, Neb. The lecture was 
well worth listening to, and had evidently 
been prepared with an enthusiastic belief 
in woman’s mission as a reformer and a 
purifier, and an earnest conviction of her 
right to the privileges of citizenship. Her 
lecture showed much thought and ability. 


Ex-Empress Evcenie has paid her visit 
to her son’s death-spot and is on her return. 
A mother’s grief is sacred, but it is of no 
use to try and make a hero out of Prinee 
Louis. He died like a gallant little fellow 
in the discharge of his duty. He could 
never have reached the French throne ex- 
cept through the blood of his own country- 
men. Better to die in Zululand, even if he 
has only a monument at Chiselhurst erected 
by his comrades. The whole thing was a 
blunder—Zulu war and all. 


Mrs. Mary A. Work, corresponding sec- 
retary of lowa Woman Suffrage Society, 
was recently elected, unanimously, sub- 
director in district No. 6, Delaware town- 
ship, Polk county. Soon after she was 
unanimously elected President of the Board. 
This is believed to be the first election, in 
Iowa, of a woman as president of a school 
board. Mrs. Work has the satisfaction of 
knowing that some of the ballots that elect- 
ed her were cast by her former pupils, and 
that her election was without solicitation or 
effort on her part. 

Mrs. Erminsre A. Smite is gathering 
folk-lore among the Tuscarora Indians, as 
the substance of a paper to be presented by 
her before a scientific society in the fall. 
She seems to find great favor in the eyes of 
the Indians, and has received from them, 
after appropriate ceremonies, the name of 
“The Beautiful Flower of the White Bear 
of the Tuscaroras.” She speaks of not 
having seen a pale-face for a fortnight, ex- 
cept in her mirror, but says no one could 
be more hospitably treated. She is making 
researches under government auspices, 
guided in a measure by the advice of Maj. 
Powell, a well-known scientific explorer, 
who has recently lectured acceptably in 
reference to the Canons of Colorado. 


Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the Church 
Union, says that in 1861, Mr. Garfield held 
religious services in a grové, near Lake Erie 
Seminary for young ladies. The girls were 
so impressed that they entered intoa united 
bond that they would meet in Washington, 
to witness his inauguration as president of 
the United States, no matter at how distant 
a period of time the event should occur. 
Mrs. Grannis invites these girls (aow wom- 
en) to meet at “No. 5 West Twenty-second 
street, New York, that we have a reunion 
and rearrange our programme for presiden-~ 
tial congratulations.” 
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ae a 
EXPLAIN, 0H . b 
BY ROBERT CUMMING. 
Explain, oh heart, which in our breast resides, 
the crimson of thy living tidee. 
or Friendship’ gloW the color given? 
Or pang of fiendish hate? or roseate Heaven? 
For thee J answer, to the tyrant’s shame, 
That rules with im Free Republic's name: 
The rose of Love, which yet in time shall bloom, 


==— 


Dyed the pure stream which from its fountain 


gushed; ; 
The fetter’d soul that e’er for Freedom cried, 
Deepens the hlash of each returning tide. 


Bevier, Mo., June 15, 1880. 


THE SOUTH BRANCH 
FARM. 


BY REBECCA H. DAVIS. 


The Taneys had lived on the Soutb 
Branch farm since colony times, and no 
Taney had ever cheated a man of a dollar. 
They lent no money, and they borrowed 
none; they never sat at any man’s table, or 
asked a guest to theirs. 

The Taney pew—a front one—was filled 
every: Sunday, come rain or sun. Mrs, 
Taney, a middle-aged woman, with her gray 
hair in a tight little knot behind, and wear- 
ing the same rusty black gown and bonnet 
for a dozen years, was always, like the 
others, present. But sometimes she was 
asleep. For this was the one hour of the 
whole week when she could sit down ona 
cushion, and fold her hands. The air was 
warm; the music soft and sweet; no won- 
der she slept. Sometimes the words that 
were read stirred her soul; it seemed as if 
her childhood woke, as if the tears must 
come to her long dry eyes. But they never 
did. By thetime she had walked home 
with her son William, the strange story of 
Bethlehem, or heavenly glory to come, had 
faded into a doubtful dream, and all that 
was real was the South Branch farm, the 
price of pork, or the fall in potatoes. After 
church, dinner must be ready, (piping hot, 
too, on account of the boarder,) in half an 
hour; then she had the sheep to look after, 
and the poultry to feed; then supper; then 
milking. The Taneys never had kept any 
‘thelp.” Mrs. Taney had brought up six 
children, been sole cook, seamstress, tailor 
and dairy maid; yet her husband, old Ben, 
always had said: “Sarah’s not a capable 
woman. No Taney blood in her.” 

Ben had been dead five years; but his 
wife went on, carrying a growing load on 
the back which lacked bone. William was 
a harder task-master than his father had 
been; the very oxen felt the lash oftener, 
and their corn fell off one-half. He sat in 
the kitchen now, with a book before him, 
while his mother and youngest sister, Letty 
were cooking supper. 

“Take that butter off of the table,” he 
said, suddenly. ‘‘Molasses will do. What 
are you cooking meat for? It’s not neces- 
sary. Put it back in the cellar.” 

“Yes, William,” replied his mother, sub- 
missively; ‘“‘only I thought the boarder”— 

“We can’t afford to feed him like a lord. 
You'll have to exercise economy, mother, I 
can’t be always here to look after things. 
How am I ever to pay for the meadow lots, 
if the money is flung about in this way?” 

“In what way, William?” Mrs. Taney’s 
scared eyes wandered over the bare kitchen, 
the smouldering coals in a corner of the 
grate, the half-starved face of her little 
girl. ‘I try to save, I’msure. What way 
do you mean?” 

“Oh, every way!” closing his book, with 
abang. ‘‘There’s a leak at every corner. 
Why, I toil and slave the year round. But 
with such a lot of mouths to feed—” 

He glared at Letty, who shrank into the 
pantry. She did not come out during sup- 
per, and her mother dared not call her, 
The girl was crying as usual, and her tears 
always exasperated William. Poor Letty 
felt the horrible guilt of her hearty appetite 
sore upon her. She was always hungry; 


hungry to faint now. 
Mrs Taney forgot to eat her dry bread, 


or drink her milk. The meadow lots! It 
was to buy these lots, that her husband had 
made their lives bare, and hard, and wretch- 
ed, from their wedding-day. The good, 
wholesome produce of the farm, which 
should have fed the children, had gone to 
market, while they ate the refuse; the 
money, which should have educated them 
had been put in the bank to buy these lots. 
When her baby was ill, no doctor was 
brought, and the child died; the money 
saved went to the lots; the mother had 
begged for a head-stone for the child. There 
was Letty, growing to be a woman, half- 
clothed, without a sparkle of fun or pleas- 
ure to lighten her youug life; while poorer 
girls dressed and went out, and had compa- 
ny, and enjoyed, as the young should, days 
filled with comfort and happiness. Every 
penny thus saved William laid by for “the 
lots.” ‘Yes! those twelve acres—had come 
to be the absolute God for these people. 
Not a happy life, nor God, nor heaven. 
After supper his mother followed him 


out. 
‘*‘William,” she said, desperately, ‘‘how 











years will it.be before you can buy 
the fote?” 


“Years? The lots!” in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. ‘‘f—how on earth can you under- 


. stand business?” 


It was the first she had ever spoken in 
this way. 

“I don’t know. But I am afraid I will 
not live to see it. It is so long—” 

She went back to the kitchen. The dishes 
stood untouched upon the table, and little 
Letty was seated on the steps, a basket of 
red peaches beside her, which the boarder 
brought down from his room. 

He was a young man, a teacher in a Vir- 
ginia country school, who had come up to 
these hills geologizing in his summer vaca- 
tion. 4 

‘I brought them from the McBride farm. 
Mrs. Taney,” he said. ‘‘They are a very 
common kind in the Shenandoah Valley,” 
handing them to her. 

Mrs. Taney’s thin features grew warm. 

‘I remember a trec just like these, at 
home,” she said, “by the old mill. My old 
nurse used to hold me up to pull them for 
myself.” 

‘Your little girl tells me you come from 
Fauquier county. It is a fine country.” 

“It is the most beautiful in the world,” 
said Mrs. Taney. 

She stopped and went in hastily. She 
felt the tears choking her. She could hear 
Mr. Burke tell the child that his school was 
in Fauquier, and that he had often passed 
her grandfather’s house. It was for sale 
now, with adozen acres about it; would 
sell very cheaply, no doubt. Land had de- 
preciated since the war. ‘‘A quiet com- 
fortable little homestead, too” he said, ‘‘as 
any in the State.” 

Mrs. Taney paused in her work. 

“Oh, if I could only show it to Letty,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘The dear old farm. 
The sunny porches, and the Bourbon roses, 
and the great oaks centuries old.” She never 
had spoken of her old home to her other 
children, but to Letty she had talked of it 
often when they were alone. Letty was 
like herself, the others were all Taneys. 

She came to the door. 

*‘Do you know, Mr. Burke, if there is an 
old negro on the place—a gardener.” 

“Uncle Tod? Oh everybody knows the 
old man. And his stories about the Cleve- 
lands, de family as he calls them.” 

‘‘We were the Clevelands. And old Tod 
is really living yet?” She laughed for the 
first time in a year. 

When Letty had gone in, Mr. Burke 
paced up and down the porch. He was a 
manly, large-natured young fellow, and his 
heart ached with pity for the poor, pinched 
lives of this child and her mother. All he 
could do to show them kindness, was to 
lend books to Letty, which she devoured 
eagerly, for she was fond of reading, in 
fact she had obstinately persisted ia staying 
at the free school until she had educated 
herself. 

William Taney waited until the young 
man had gone, and then he went into the 
pantry, where his mother was straining the 
last crock of milk. Something in his man- 
ner made her set it down, trembling. 

‘You have bad news to tell,” she said. 

“No,” with an uneasy, stricken laugh. 
‘Most folks call it good. Fact is, mother, 
I’ve made up my mind to marry—” 

“Oh, William,” her old cheeks coloring. 

“I made up my mind three months ago. 
And the girl’s courted, and the wedding’s 
to be to-morrow. There, now; no need for 
you to look in that way. I’m generally 
pretty close mouthed about my own busi- 
ness, you might know that. And I didn’t 
choose to have the matter cackled over at 
home, The girl’s Miss Susie Crawford.” 

His mother came toward him. He was 
her son after all, and this was the turning 
point of his life. She put her arms about 
him and kissed him. ‘God bless you my 
boy,” she said. 

He stood immovable as a log. 

‘Don’t let us have any fuss,” he said. 
“You'd better sit down. You're shaking 
all over. Well, that’s all. There’ll be no 
wedding hubbub here. 1 don’t hold to 
spending money in feeding a lot of guzzling 
fools. The Crawfords have a regular blow 
out in the morning. But you don’t want to 
go, I reckon?” uneasily. 

“T should like to see you married,” tim- 
idly. 

20h, nonsense. There’s no sickly senti- 
ment about me. I’ll have Sophy home by 
supper time. You'll have to see to things 
here.” 

He lighted his candle and turned to go. 

“By the way, she was herea month ago.” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Taney remembered distinct- 
ly the gross-featured, black-eyed young 
woman, who had swaggered through the 


farm-house in her cheap silk and gilt jewel-' 


 ghe came just to look at her new home, 
and—well she rather took a fancy to the 
south chamber. You had better fix it up 
for her” 

“My room, William?” 

“Yes, It’s all the same to you. Of course 
you can go up to Letty.” 

Letty, who had been at work inside, 
came out, and threw her arms, sobbing 
about her mother. She knew that this had 





been her mother’s room for thirty years. 





All Mrs. Taney’s children were born in it— 
the baby died there, 

William stopped and came back saying: 

‘Now look here. It’s just as well to speak 
plainly at once. T’ll have no opposition 
to my wife from you, Letty, nor from— 
from any other woman. I’m the head of 
this house. . My wife shall be mistress of it. 
She brings me a snug bit of money, and I’ll 
not have her nor her family insulted in it.” 

**My son.” 

‘But he had stalked off to bed. 

There” was no time, the next day, for 
Mrs. Taney or Letty to even think of the 
coming trouble. They were up as usual, 
two or three hours before day, kindling 
fires, milking and cooking breakfast for the 
six harvest hands. Then came washing, a 
dinner at noon, all the work of a farm, in 
short which falls on a woman, in addition 
to which was the cleaning and preparation 
of the room, which the bride had chosen for 
her own. Mrs. Taney moved sluggishly 
through the latter part of the work. 

“What is the matter, mother?” asked 
Letty. 

Mrs. Taney laughed feebly. 

“I don’t know, I feel like a clock that is 
nearly run down.” 

Letty made no reply. The child had 
lately been absent, almost indifferent, while 
her mother talked, apparently wrapped in 
her own thoughts. Could it be, the mother 
thought, that Letty also was forsaking her? 
Mrs. Taney had only had one other daugh- 
ter—the baby who died. The other children 
were sons, all of whom, except William, 
had gone to the West and married there. 
She had often wished they would ask her 
to visit them, that she might see their chil- 
dren, But they never did it. 

While they were hanging out the clothes 
that afternoon, Mrs. Taney heard a tap, 
three times repeated, on the orchard fence. 
Letty’s face colored. She dropped the 
clothes and ran behind the apple tree. As 
she came back her mother saw her thrust a 
note into her pocket. Mrs. Taney grew 
suddenly sick at heart. Letty with a secret. 
Letty carrying on a clandestine love affair? 

While Mrs, Taney stood, doubting wheth- 
er to ask the child for her confidence, Let- 
ty had disappearec. A few moments later, 
the girl went down the road in her clean 
dress and sunbonnet. It was but a trifle, 
yet it stunned the jaded woman, as a shayp 
blow would have done. 

The other farmer’s daughters kept up a 
perpetual, vulgar flirting and secret court- 
ships. But Letty was her own ewe lamb, 
delicate and pure. 

Mr. Burke, coming over the fields that af- 
ternoon with his hatchet and bag of speci- 
mens, was amazed to see Letty standing on 
the road if earnest convesation with a man. 
‘‘A coarse, red-jawed, beery fellow,” was 
his angry verdict. The fellow talked long 
and earnestly. Then took Letty’s hand and 
pressed it fervently. Burke turned his back 
on them, and struck across the hills. The 
girl’s mother should hear of this at once,he 
said to himself decidedly. Then he slack- 
ened his pace. What wasittohim? Why 
should he vex himself about this girl? Or 
meddle in her love affairs? He went slow- 
ly back to the hills, But the blood rushed 
with a strange beat through his veins. 

In an hour Letty was back and at work 
with redoubled vigor, to make up for lost 
time. Her mother scanned her innocent 
meek face, with a breathless terror. 

Surely there was no guilt there. She 
would not doubt her; she would not ask a 
question. 

‘I have dressed the table with flowers,” 
the mother said, ‘‘and made a cake—a real 
bride’s cake. I hope William won’t be 
angry. But this is so different from wed- 
dings in Virginia. Oh, Letty, if you and 
I could only go to the old house and sleep 
for one night in the room which was 
mine when I was a child. I think just 
that little thing would give me years of 
life.” 

“There they come,” cried Letty, as the 
big Crawford carriage was seen dashing up 
the road. . She grew very pale and shrank 
back. The girl had always been afraid of 
her brother William; and his wife, she sus- 
pected, wou'd be as hard a ruler anda 
more vulgar one. 

But Mrs. Taney led her to the porch. 

“You must welcome them, Letty,” she 
said. 

The bride watched them from the car 
riage window, with keen, jealous eyes. Her 
father had given her a hint as to her future 
course. 

‘*You’ve made a good match, Sophy,” he 
aaid. ‘‘Bill Taney’s got as long a purse as 
any man in the country, and the farm’s 
comfortable. But the old woman an’ her 
da’ater will be adrawback. They’ll try to 
ride over you rough-shod, likely. Just 
take your stand at once. Let ’em see you 
will be mistress in your own house.” 

“Trust me for that, pappy,” said Miss 
Sophy. 

The whole Crawford family had accom- 
panied her, to see how she would hold her 
ground. 

When poor Mrs. Taney stepped forward, 
therefore, her thin face reddering, and her 
hands held out, the bride received her wel- 
come with a careless nod. 

‘I hope you will be happy in your new 


home, my dear,” said the gentle lady. __ 

“Oh, no doubt, ma'am! _I generally hold 
my own pretty well. Come in, pappy. 
Come, Sue. I want you to see my house, 
before it is dark. Here’s the living room: 
Bill must fit that up into a parlor—double 
quick, too. D’ye hear, Mr. Taney?” laugh- 
ing loudly. ‘‘You needn’t trouble yourself, 
ma’am, to show the way. Come along, all 
of you.” 

William stopped, and looked with sud 
den pity at his mother, and then followed 
his wife, who went, talking loudly, up the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Taney and Letty placed the supper 
on the table. The bride came in, the nois- 
iest of the noisy party. She went hastily 
to the head of the table, saying: ‘This is 
my place, I believe.” 

William gravely motioned his mother to 
a seat among the strangers. His wife bore 
herself as though she had been mistress for 
years, and found fault freely when the 
humor seized her. The bread was dry as 
chaff, the ham was bitter with salt, she 
said. 

“That your idea of cooking, mother 
Taney, eh? I'll give you a hint or two to- 
morrow. We young people have progress- 


‘ed you know.” 


‘*Not that I mean to take the work out of 
their hands,” she said to her sister aside. 
‘No, no! If we feed ’em they’ve got to 
earn their bread.” 

Letty overheard the whisper, and her 
scared face grew a shade paler. 

‘Very nice old silver, William,” said the 
bride directly, weighing the spoons on her 
finger, and then reading the mark. 

** ‘Cleveland,’ eh? You must have that 
altered, please, to our initials. I can’t use 
spoons with strange names on ’em.” 

William glanced uneasily at his mother. 
But the latter did not speak. ‘‘Very well, 
my dear, it shall be as you please,” he said. 

As the days lengthened into weeks, the 
bride found her sway becoming more abso- 
lute. It occurred to William, sometimes, 
that she might share in the work. But like 
most farmers of his class, he was used to 
see his mother drudge, from morning until 
night, and vaguely supposed it was her 
natural condition of life. Sophy carried 
the keys, and dealt out the provisions. Her 
ruddy, animal beauty pleased him; it was 
a pity, he thought, to mar it with hard 
work. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had taken lodg- 
ings witha neighboring farmer. He kept a 
close scrutiny on Letty, solely for her 
mother’s sake, he told himself. She met 
the ‘‘beery fellow” twice, and took long 
walks with him; she received letters from 
him by mail. The geologist found that 
this matter interested him more than his fos- 
sils, even 

One morning, Letty came into the room, 
when William stood joking with his wife, 
before going tothe field. They looked at 
her, with astonishment, for the girl was 
always silent and shy. 

‘Brother, I want to speak to you,” she 
said, catching her breath. 

‘Well, go on,” said Sophy, impatiently. 
‘*What are you afraid of?” 

Letty spoke directly to William, ignoring 
her. ‘‘The potatoes and apples must be 
picked over, and the cellars are damp. 
Could one of the hands do it?” 

“Good gracious! Do you want harvest- 
ing to stop?” cried Sophy. ‘You and 
mother Taney can do it at your leisure. 
Do you suppose your brother pays men 
such ruinous wages to wait on a lot of 
women?” 

“You have always done it,” said Wil- 
liam, 

‘Mother is not well, William.” 

‘*Well, manage it as you like. I can’t 
be bothered with the kitchen work,” he 
burst out. 

Letty left the room, hastily. 

“That’s right, William. The truth is, 
you're too open-banded. You can’t afford 
to keep a parcel of able-bodied women in 
idleness, if you ever mean to buy the mead- 
ow lots.” 

‘‘That’s a fact!” The mention of the lots 
keyed his courage. 

When he came back that afternoon, he 
found Sophy, resplendent ina pink-flowered 
muslin, entertaining half a dozen girls in 
the parlor. He stopped to joke and romp 
with them. The next moment the door 
opened, and Letty stood like a ghost, on the 
“threshold. 

‘Come to mother!” she said. 

‘‘What is the matter?” 

‘You have killed her, I think,” quietly. 

The poor old woman had sunk down, on 
the floor of the cellar, and lay as if dead. 

William trembled as he lifted her. The 
doctor of the village happened to pass at 
the moment. 

‘No, she is not dead,” he said, after ex- 
amining her. ‘Great exhaustion. It will 
be a long illness. She must have rest and 
careful nursing.” 

Letty stepped forward. ‘‘She will have 
both. Mr. Burke, will you carry her to 
Mrs. Wright's, across the road? She has 
promised to give me a room.” 

The crowd about her were so stunned at 
the child’s action, that they did nothing to 

it. 





Mr. Burke promptly lifted the thin figure 





—— 
———. 


in his arms, and/had laid her in the bed in 
Mrs. Wright’s shaded spare room, before 
William had recovered his senses. 

‘Don’t you see how disgraceful this 
looks?” Sophy cried, shaking him—‘‘Your 
mother turned out. What will folks say?” 


He hurried after Letty, scolding and or- . 


dering them back. But Letty did not an- 
swer him. 

“Mrs. Wright will charge boarding, 
D’ye hear?” 


“I shall pay her,” said Letty, quietly. 

Mrs. Taney’s illness lasted for weeks, 
William’s wife smoothed the matter over-to 
the community as best she could. “The 
Wright house was more quiet than hers. 
She was willing to pay the boarding to in- 
sure comfort to dear Mother Taney,” etc. 
Secretly she rejoiced to escape the trouble 
of the sick woman. 

When Mrs. Taney was able to come down 
to the porch of the cool farmhouse for the 
first time, she sent for William and bis 
wife. The doctor was there, and Mr, 
Burke and Judge Wright, and little Letty 
and a man whom Mr. Burke at once recog- 
nized as ‘‘the fellow,” and so he turned his 
back on him contemptuously. 

“You've got quite a color, Mother Ta- 
ney,” said Sophy. ‘‘You’ll soon be ready 
to come over. Help with the canning, eh?” 

‘Mrs, Taney,” said the doctor, gravely, 
needs a long season of rest before her 
health is restored. I have recommended a 
change of air, a journey”— 

William exchanged alarmed glances with 
his wife. 

‘‘Why you must take us for millionaires, 
doc,” she cried. ‘‘Change of air? Journey? 
That sort of prescription suits city, fine 
ladies. But farmers’ wives, who have to 
earn their living, can’t take time for such 
folderols.” 

The doctor would have answered, but 
Letty put her hand on his arm. There was 
a faint pink on her cheek, and her blue eyes 
sparkled like steel). 

“Fortunately my mother,” she said, 
gently, “is not in such a strait. I have 
made arrangements for her to take the 
journey. We are going to-morrow to Vir- 
ginia, I have bought her old home, and we 
shall live there. She will have a long 
change of air.” 

William turned ghastly pale. 

“Bought? What money had you?” 

‘Her own share of the estate,” said 
Judge Wright, calmly. ‘‘Letitia is of age, 
She seems to have always been under the 
impression that she and her mother were 
dependent on you. She came to ask me 
about it two months ago; and I, as guardian 
and executor, had nothing more to do than 
to hand her over her share, which was, you 
Know, in bonds. She has chosen to invest 
itin Virginia land. Mr. Hipps made the 
purchase for her,” nodding to the beery 
lawyer, who nodded gravely back again. 

Mr. Burke moved suddenly over to his 
side, with a beaming recognition. 

‘‘How do you propose to live on this 
farm?” said William. 

‘‘My mother will withdraw her portion of 
the estate,” said Letty. ‘‘She is entitled to 
a third, you know.” 

‘Withdraw? Thirds? Why, I’ve use 
for it. If she does that, I have done with 
the meadow lots?” 

His voice was like that of an enraged 
dog. 

“You seem, William,’’said Judge Wright 
“strangely to have forgotten the position 
of your mother and sister. You have 
drawn the interest of your mother’s money. 
It must all, of course, be refunded. Little 
Letty hasaclear head. She will manage 
very well. By the way, she has suggested 
to me that your wife should send over the 
Cleveland silver, and all other household 
property belonging to your mother before 
marriage.” 

When William and his wife went out of 
the gate, he seemed to have shrunk into a 
smaller and older man. The last words 
heard from him were “‘lots.” ‘Its all 
your fault,” in a fierce bitterness. 

When they were all gone, Letty put her 
head down on her mother’s lap. 

‘‘Now, mother,” she said, ‘‘for the roses 
and the old oaks, and rest and home. We 
shall find poor black Tod there, waiting; 
and all your own friends—” 

There was an uneasy cough behind them. 
It was Mr. Burke, waiting to say goodbye. 

‘I shall be a neighbor, too, Miss Letty.” 

“Yes, I remember,” blushing very much. 

He held her hand a moment. ‘‘You— 
you are not sorry that I sball be there 
too?” 

But Letty only blushed more absurdly, 
and could not answer.—Peterson’s Magazine. 





MES, HAYES. 


A pleasant note about Mrs. Hayes appears 
in the Independent: 

‘‘As so much is said and written about 
the temperance principles of our President's 
wife, I would like to present another phase 
of her character, as an example for the 
women of our land to follow. 

‘During an acquaintance with ber for the 
last twenty-five years, I have never heard 
her speak ill of any one. I once asked her 
how this came about, that she was guarded 
in this respect, when I knew she was tempt 
ed as much as any one to use her tongue 
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the detriment of others. She said, in reply, 
that at night, before going to sleep, her 
husband would say to her: ‘Now, have we 
said anything against any one to-day?’ 

“T know this is entering the privacy of 
the home-circle of the long ago; but, as 
she is now in such a conspicuous place, I 
cannot forbear to use my knowledge for 
the general good. She herse!f may never 
think of possessing this trait, and may not 
remember this remark of hers to me; but 
years have not effaced it from my mind. 

“As one of the great evils of our day, 
among the women at least, is gossip and 
scandal, such an example from fhe first 
lady in the’ land cannot be too highly ex- 
tolled.” All of which we commend, not 
simply to the next President’s wife, but to 
all our readers. 


+2 
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THE ETHICS OF SEX. 


From North American Review. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 

It is not to be doubted that the possession 
and exercise of political power would do 
something toward increasing the disposition 
of women to reason and think independent- 
ly. If the mind be brought into continual 
contact with large facts and extensive inter- 
ests, it makes continual effort to take in 
such facts and interests. We can not find 
any natural law which should keep women 
from exercising the Suffrage power. All 
the declamatica and argument which has 
been spent upon it has been less needed to 
convince people of its rightfulness than to 
move inert bodies of legislators to act upon 
the conviction. ‘‘When women want the 
right, they will get it,” has been the com- 
mon remark from the lips of men. Now, 
if women do not want this power, as the 
greater number do not, it must be either be- 
cause they fail to see that it would help 
them in their growth, or because, already 
understanding political affairs, they prefer 
to take no active sharein them. As u mat- 
ter of fact, no information is more easily 
acquired in our own country and in Eng- 
land than political information. Every 
newspaper is a text-book and every man a 
teacher. The facts of national life are just 
as well known to women astomen. Their 
acute power of understanding and judging 
individual character would help them in de- 
c:ding upon the honesty of candidates; 
and doubtless the chief result of Woman’s 
participation in politics will be her insist- 
ence upon certain fixed moral standards. 
Into politics as into society she will carry 
her inclination to deal with the individual 
instead of with the community; and she 
will always better understand and better 
guide the individual than the community. 
Her mind chooses detail; and, while it can 
employ itself upon the individual, it is con- 
tent to leave the genus to others. Women 
are much happier in the study of character 
than in the study of political economy. It 
has become comparatively safe for Ameri- 
can women to enter into political life, be- 
cause the most difficult work has already 
been done by men, and because there are 
still men enough ready to assume all the 
hardest positions. If men were now to re- 
treat from the political arena and yield it 
up to women, even for one year, we should 
find them wholly unfit for those positions 
in which the largest demands are made 
upon them; and this, although our political 
machinery now runs so smoothly that sec- 
ond-rate men can successfully oversee it. 
The participation of women in politics 
would probably be of no benefit to the state; 
it lacks no element which they could con- 
tribute. The official and administrative 
work can be better done by men. If wo- 
men were to enter the civil service, as they 
would certainly wish to do, they could ex- 
pect only the least honorable positions; for 
in this market, as in every other where com- 
petition exists, it is the excellence of the 
work which determines precedence. 

The ethical point which remains to be 
considered, then, is whether women are in 
such need of the developing influence of the 
Suffrage as to justify them in taking a share 
in an institution which has no need of their 
codperation, and which in every department 
would be better administered without them. 
If they can, in scme other way, win the de- 
velopment which the Suffrage is expected 
to confer, as a matter of right they should 
keep free from interference iv state matters. 

It is certainly a small demand upon the 
patriotism of women to ask them to refrain 
from a course which would imperil the 
wise conduct of public affairs. No one can 
deny them the right of voting. But they 
are not obliged to eat the cake because it is 
set before them. If they see that, once hav- 
ing obtained the power to choose, it is the 
highest duty to put it aside, they should be 
strong enough to act upon that conviction. 
The danger in exercising the Suffrage is, 
that it opens the way to contention for of- 
fice, and that women would not be likely to 
tefrain from entering so tempting a field. 
It isto be hoped that, once having removed 
the barriers and legal disabilities, they will 
be content to turn to other matters after 
some harmless experimenting has convin- 
ced them that they can gain all the intellec- 
tual advantages of the Suffrage without 
committing themselves to experimental pol- 
itics, As there are only so many heart- 
throbs per minute, only so much blood sent 








to the brain per diem, only so much think- 
ing possible, therefore all the thought ex- 
pended by women upon political matters 
must be so much subtracted from the sum 
of other possible experience. What is giv- 
en to the state can not be given elsewhere, 
and more politics means less literature, less 
music, and less acquaintance with the phys- 
ical sciences. In all these flelds women 
have shown good capacity, and it is a fair 
inference that persistent devotion to these 
will show still finer results in the future. 
Women will contribute more to the civiliza- 
tion and elevation of nation by devotion to 
literature, esthetics, and the natural scien 
ces, than by expending their strength in 
trying to solve problems of state; while the 
practical efficiency, physical endurance, 
and inductive reason of man make such 
work easy for him. Nor will women miss 
the possible benefit of politics by declining 
participation in it; for already, without 
such participation, their knowledge of the 
facts of public interest is very extensive, 
and whatever reasoning power they possess 
can be brought to bear upon them. As the 
best men do not vote, so, doubtless, the 
wisest women will not. When politics isa 
trade, and offices are scrambled for like 
clerkships in a commussion-house, it is a 
rather low ambition to add one’s self to 
such a multitude, Of all the agencies set 
at work for the elevation of Woman, politi- 
cal rights will probably be the least helpful. 

Along the whole course of human devel- 
opment we can detect an increasing tenden- 
cy to the subordination of sez to the multi- 
plication of powers and activities common 
to both sexes. The influence of sex is di- 
minishing as a distant factor in human life. 
Work of all kinds is rated at its simple 
value, irrespective of the producer. Power 
of all kinds is directly proportioned to the 
number of things which the human being 


can do well, 
All things which men can do better than 


women they have the greater right to do, 
because the better doing constitutes the 
right. Itisa base violation of the econo- 
my of Nature to expend more material and 
more power in the doing of work than is 
necessary to attain the end. The problem 
of the wise expenditure of force and the 
closest adaptation of means to ends is the 
most important question in our present civ- 
ilization. There is a constant extension of 
the territory occupied by men and women 
in common. The number of avocations 
pursued by both men and women is per- 
haps ten times as great to-day as was the 
number three centuries ago, and this creates 
a corresponding increase of their points of 
contact and common interest. 

In arguments upon the sex question it is 
usually claimed that women have a finer 
moral development than men; that the eth- 
ical idea, or conception uf duty, controls 
them more powerfully. Applying the scien- 
tific method to this inquiry, and looking at 
facts, we do find a more frequent solicitude 
to conform to fixed standaras of conduct, 
determined by society, law, and religion, a 
more intense anxiety to secure the approval 
of others, and a greater reluctance to refuse 
any individual appeal foraid. Women give 
sympathy as freely as the clcuds give rain; 
and, when human hearts have been jarred 
or wounded, nothing is more necessary than 
sympathy. But a thought which will mend 
the hurt by preventing its repetition is of 
more value than a tear which expresses 
sympathetic suffering. Women have a pre- 
eminent power of putting themselves in the 
place of others, and of carefully consider- 
ing every weakness and sparing any inflic- 
tion of pain. The kindliness and consider- 
ation for the individual explain their exqui- 
site power of ministering to the happiness 
of others. What is called conscientious- 
ness—the careful, painstaking balancing of 
different courses of conduct—is very native 
to them; and this dealing with the minutie 
of morals makes them the rightful guides of 
children in the school and home, Wher- 
ever the question has been one of immediate 
relief and of present comfort, women have 
been natural ministers. In many cases their 
benevolence has extended to a thoughtful 
removal of causes; but great pians of phil- 
anthropy which have involved the better. 
ing of the condition of whole nations have 
originated with men. This has been due to 
ano less intense desire for general good 
upon the part of women, but from their 
lighter power of seeing wide ranges of 
facts and of reasoning from them to general 
remedies. While the woman is ministering 
to the needs of one sick family, the man 
is organizing a plan of action which shall 
improve the sanitary condition of the whole 
village. Women have in many instances 
appropriated fortunes to philantbropies 
founded upon the thought of men; but they 
have seldom originated such schemes, They 
have been far behind in thinking upon phil- 
anthropies and reforms, though they have 
been prompt to feel and to act. This feel- 
ing and action are most valuable in supple- 
menting thought, but, from their great 
amount, their relative value has been over- 
rated. The one who conceives a great plan 
is always greater than those who execute it 
He is the master, and they who follow are 
his servants 

Into all estimates of the comparative mo- 
rality of the sexes, one specific criticism 
always enters, that of the greater insincerity 





of women. Ifa fair investigation could be 
made of the social and home life of a score 
of men and of an equal number of women, 
it would undoubtedly show a greater propor- 
tion of deceptions, affectations, suppres- 
sions and unworthy plottings on the part of 
women. If the observations were made in 
commercial and business life instead of in 
society, the proportion of masculine false- 
hoods and concealments would undeniably 
be greater. The plain reason for this differ- 
ence is, that women have more points to 
gain in society, while men have more to gain 
in business. Men deceive to gain money, 
women to gain favor. The instinct of self- 
preservation is at the bottom of both orders 
of falsehood. Women, who must have oc- 
cupation and position, seek them in the di- 
rection which offers least resistance. It is 
always easier to rest in the satisfaction of 
the emotional life than to push forward in 
the direction of intellectual growth. The 
hard work and hard thinking which the 
world exacts before it will give place and 
remunerative occupation to the worker is 
too hard a condition for most women with 
their present development. It is easier to 
take up and dea) with simpler things; and, 
[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 223 } 


Vacation Reading, 


CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points of Historical and Literary inter- 
estin and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge, 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors. Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any bey or girl would wish to read, full of 
illustrations and brimming over with fan and frol- 
ic. 


WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


Idle Hour Series, By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volame 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORDIT. 
Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 


sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience. 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Price, 
60 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS; 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 














BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 
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THE BEST NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
For High Schools. 


The Welcome _ Chorus, 


($1.0), By W. S. Tr.pen. 
Gems of 
Cluster | English fone; 


cal or ihe Bb ened Balbo Music. 
All the same price. 


For Sunday School Conventions. 


White Robes, <=. 


By Asser and Munerr. Very popular. 
For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 


Voice of Worship. ‘i2.::.° 
The Temple, St. "stints tm 


your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 

Sorcerer, ($1.00). Bells of Corneville, 
($1.50.) 


Pinafore, (50c), and many other Operasand Can 


Any book sent, post free, for the retail price, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s SS made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


> 08 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ ae GOODS in im- 


proved makes at low 


All Patterns ie my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


_ 


ANNIE T,. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ghenesl, Sanhieny' eae 
Selentific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y@5 


WOoOMAN’s 
National Lyceum Bureau. 
LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &c, 

BACHEL 
LA obey Manager, Fd North . 


Referees: 

Sarah Pugh, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Judd Sartain, M. D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of. women @ 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 
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MXS. HOWE AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The propriety of selecting women to ad- 
dress graduating students is well set forth 
by the Boston Advertiser a3 follows: 


“The annual uation exercises of the 
State Normal school at Worcester Wednes- 
y were rendered uncommonly interesting 
by two things,—the presentation of a por- 
trait bust in marble of the late Judge ray 
Chapin of Worcester, and a thoughtful, 

ym and ingpiring address tu the 
class by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

are a few occasions of record 

where the ep address on such an oc- 
casion has been delivered by a woman; but 
there are, we do not at this moment re- 
call them. Even at the colleges for ladies 
it is the usual practice to secure for this 
service some eminent scholar and orator of 
the other sex. Why it should be so may 
not be quite clear, for certainly it cannot be 
thought that there are not women quite ca- 
pable for the service. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that this is the first time a woman has 
been invited to perform this duty in one of 
the State’s schools, But it is not likely to 
be the last, for the address delivered by Mrs. 
Howe was so signally appropriate and no- 
ble in its matter and style that other institu- 
tions will think themeelves fortunate if 
they ‘can secure for themselves anything like 
it. Bhe addressed herself directly to the 
young ladies, and from the ripe wisdom of 
er own large knowledge and experience 
gave them earnest counsel concerning the 
conduct of their lives as scholars having a 
purpose of usefulness, which we venture to 
say they will not soon forget nor carelessly 
neglect. The aims they ought worthily to 
pursue, the snares they ought a to 
shun, were presented in a way as judicious 
as kindly, and for direct, sensible, earnest 
words deserve to be in some way brought 
to the attention of the thousands of young 
women, who are going forth from the 
schools of the land, and who expect to en- 
in other schools or in homes in the 


e 


= 


great work of educating children. 
“The portrait bust of Judge Chapin, 
which will henceforth be one of the most 


prized possessions of the school, is the gift 
of Mrs. Chapin, who claimed the privilege 
of bestowing it, bt the suggestion of 
many, who knew of his efficient services in 
the establishing of the school, that some 
likeness of him was desired. For many 
— Judge Chapin was a member of the 
tate board of education, and in this capac- 
ity, as well as that of a public-spirited citi- 
zen of Worcester, was active and efficient in 
all matters relating to,this school, and gave 
both to its construction and to the begin- 
nings of its work personal care and labor 
beyond any other. In as true a sense as it 
can be said with reference to an institution 
established by the State he was its founder. 
Therefore, it was especially appropriate 
that some enduring memorial of his services 
should be placed conspicuously within it. 
The presentation in behalf of Mrs. Chapin 
was made by Professor Russell, the princi- 
pal of the sehool, and accepted in behalf of 
the board of education by the Hon. E. B, 
Stoddard, of Worcester.’ 

It isan encouraging fact that patrons of 
education like Judge Chapin receive recog- 
nition, such as was formerly accorded only 
to military men or those who had rendered 
political service. 

It is pleasant, too, to see the welcome 
which awaits women in new fields, who can 
really do well in those fields. The fitness 
and the value of the address of Mrs. Howe 
to the normal graduates is so apparent that 
the Advertiser at once suggests the propriety 
of having such occasions oftener used by 

‘women. The same thing must have oc- 
curred to many others. 

Miss Eastman, Anna Garlin Spencer and 
other women could render invaluable ser- 
vice in this direction. Another year this 
should be remembered. The baccalaureate 
sermons have been mines of wealth this 
year, rich with the highest and finest ideas 
of life, and all that makes it worth living. 
But these best and noblest utterances when 
made by feminine lips as well as masculine, 
round the circle of persuasive and convinc. 
ing influences which clear the vision and 
strengthen the souls of the army of gradu- 
ates who need every helpful influence, as 
they start out in life. To the wider circle 
who read the same speeches in the newspa- 
pers they are inspiration and strength. 

L. 8. 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND WOMEN. 


The question of Woman’s relation to the 
existing political parties is evidently one of 
general interest to Suffragists. During the 
past week we have received among other 
letters, the following: 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Eprrors JournaL.—Father and we two 
girls are all Republican Woman Suffragists 





but now believing that the party will do 
nothing for us, we think we ought to favor 
it no , but do all we can to weaken it, 
in order that it may give place to a party of 
more reo nny f so we think of urging fa- 

‘or the Democratic ticket, a 


idea really shocks our conscience; still, the 

more we think of it, the stronger our duty 

aoe to be, with the light we happen to 
ve. 

Do please say what you think we had bet- 
ter do; for the very same method we use 
toward father we sha!l apply to other vote 
we know of. Mary AnD ELLEN. 

P.8. Ellen says a vote for Hancock 
hurts the Republican party just twice as 
much asa vote for Neal Dow. 

If Mary and Ellen will refer to the files 
of the Woman’s Journal for the past ten 
years, and will look at the names of legis- 
lators and Congressmen, not only in New 
England but everywhere else, who have vo- 
ted for and against Woman Suffrage and 
Equal Rights in all their forms, they will 
find that more than forty per cent. of Re- 
publicans have uniformly voted in favor, 
while less than twenty per cent. of Demo- 
crats have done so. Can anything be gained 
for Woman Suffrage by defeating a party, 
two-fifths of whom are our friends, for the 
sake of placing in power a party, less than 
one-fifth of whom are such? Is it not wiser 
to help elect individual Suffragists, whether 
they be Republicans or Democrats, and, 
wherever we can have no means of deter- 
mining, to support on general principles the 
party which always and everywhere gives 
us the larger proportion of Suffragists? 

2. A vote for Hancock would undoubted- 
ly *‘hurt the Republican party just twice as 
much as a vote for Neal Dow.” But what 
would the Suffragists gain by ‘‘hurting the 
Republican party?” If that party were dis- 
solved to-morrow, is it probable that any 
new combination of voters would be formed 
which would be more friendly to Suffrage? 
We fear the contrary would be the case. 
The principles of the Republican party, 
which emancipated the slave and enfran- 
chised the colored man, apply logically to 
Woman. ‘Every argument I have ever 
made is applicable, if you strike out the 
word ‘Negro’ and insert the word ‘ Wo- 
man’,” said Charles Sumner. The antece- 
dents, the attitude, the spirit of the Repub- 
lican party—are progressive. The benefi- 
cial charges in the laws concerning women 
have been made almost wholly by Republi- 
can legislatures. The spirit and temper of 
the Democratic party are opposed to re- 
forms. Its sole hope of success in the com- 
ing election lies in the suppression of a free 
ballot by the subjugation of the colored vo- 
ters of the South. 

A vote for Neal Dow hurts equally the 
Republicans and the Democrats. But it 
does more; it hurts the liquor traffic, and 
strengthens prohibition. It helps Woman 
Suffrage too, because the Prohibition party 
is also a Woman Suffrage party—the only 
political party in the world in which women 
to-day share and help control the nomina- 
tions of candidates. Let it never be forgot- 
ten that the Prohibitionists have adopted the 
following rule of action: 

Hereafter women whe are prohibitionists in princi- 


ple, and who e q tions of age, tesi- 
ence and edacation required of male voters, are en- 
titled to take 


in the caucuses of the pers with 
an equal voice in the nomination of candidates and 
the transaction of business. 

If therefore our friends, Mary and Ellen, 
are opposed to the legal license of the liquor 
traffic, and if they feel it to be their duty to 
withdraw their support from the Republi- 
cans, let them secure votes for the Prohibi- 
tion party. But if, on general principles, 
they remain ‘‘ Republican Suffragists”, let 
them urge their gentlemen friends to work 
for Woman Suffrage inside the party, and 
to scratch from their tickets every anti-Suf- 
frage Republican. H. B. B. 
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CAYENNE PEPPEK V8. CROWBAR, 


The Brooklyn Zagle publishes a case of 
murder, incendiarism, and suicide, in New 
York, the result of liquor, and says that 
“the victim of the murder was, apparently, 
a hard working woman who supported her- 
self and boarded her drunken husband. In 
one of their daily quarrels he fractured her 
skull with a crowbar, set fire to the house, 
and cut his throat. Happily they had no 
children.” : 

In the same column the Zagle denounces 
a woman for assaulting a saloon-keeper who 
persisted in selling liquor to her husband, 
as follows: 


‘The feminine mind is proverbially un- 
impressionable to abstract ideas, and one of 
the entities it fails to grasp islaw. Woman 
is actuated by impulse and feeling, not by 
reason, and hence, when victimized, as she 
calls it, proceeds to gratify her resentments 
without what man would consider due re- 

rd for law. Woman spurned, has been 
Ceowet resort to expedients such as fully 
peas the belief that Gehenna contains no 

ury such as hers. ‘The outpouring of vitri- 
ol upon the face of a hated rival or a fickle 
iover is a cheerful feminine mode cf pun- 
ishment or precaution, and the less perma- 
nently injurious but inordinately painful 
application of cayenne pepper to the eyes 
of her enemies is purely the privilege of 
what is cynically denominated the gentler 
sex, The gentle use of the revolver, raw- 
hide and deadly drug by amiable creatures 
of this half of humanity, together with the 
application of vitriol and capsicum has been 
too frequently exploited of late to leavea 
doubt as to the capacity of the sex for inno- 
cent enjoyment of the agonies of others, 








and the unpleasant truth would not be re- 
ferred to but for the recent exploit of Mrs. 
Eckert, . This lady’s husband frequented a 
liquor and bill saloon, and she ordered 
the gy ewe one Knepple to “fire him 
out.’ is refusal to do so, so angered Mrs. 
Eckert, that she produced the cruel weapon 
of her sex, namely, a two ounce package of 
cayenne pepper, which she threw into the 
eyes of the saloon keeper and his wife. For 
this offense Justice Semier let her go witha 
fine of $25. We have little doubt that 
many of her sex think the penalty ou 

ous; the other sex would, perhaps, be satis- 
fied with her incarceration in the Penitenti- 
ary until she had learned a lesson in civili- 
zation and mercy, and would not insist 
upon a revival of public flogging, which 
such an act would seem to merit,” 

If the woman who was killed by the 
crowbar had used a little red pepper on the 
liquor dealers who tempted her husband, 
she would have been, according to the 
Eagle, worthy of public flogging. How 
then shall such women protect themselves? 
Would it not be justice and mercy to place 
the ballot in their hands, so that they might 
vote down the liquor traffic which endangers 
their lives? H. B. B. 





WOMEN VOTEXS | IN BERKSHIRE. 
The report of the voting of women in 


Massachusetts from many points has not. 


been made, and several which we give this 
week are late in coming, but are good. The 
Springfield Union gives the following en- 
couraging account for the western part of 
the State: 

“The principal features of the annual 
town meetings in this State were the strug- 
gies over the license question, and the ap- 
pearance of women at the polls. In the 
western counties the women voted quite 
generally for School Committees, and were 
almost universally received with courtesy. 
At Ambherst in particular, twenty women 
marched in and deposited their ballots, after 
which the polls were declared closed, thus 
allowing the women, by their own vote, to 
elect one of their own number upon the 
School Committee Board. The Sheffield 
women were the first to vote in Berkshire 
County, and they distinguished themselves 
and set a good example for their sisters by 
voting the Republican ticket straight. In 
many places women were elected upon the 
School Boards, and in general the experi- 
ment of Woman Suffrage in the country 
towns worked very encouragingly and sat- 
isfactorily. There is little doubt if all the 
statistics could be collected, we should find 
a much larger vote by women in Massachu- 
setts than they have credit for. L. 8. 


+ 
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WOMEN MOVING IN VERMONT. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I know that you 
will rejoice with me, when you learn that 
after these years of prayer for the temper- 
ance cause, the women of Vermont are be- 
ginning to be convinced that the laws need 
to be enforced. We may pray that this 
terrible evil of intemperance may be remov- 
sed; and these prayers are idle words unless 
public sentiment is up to the point where 
the officer dares to do his duty. At the 
State Convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union last fall, held at Ver- 
gennes, women resolved to return home 
and see what they could do for themselves 
in regard to answering their own prayers. 
Mrs. Sturtevant gave encouraging words 
from the Middlebury Union. On her return 
home they appointed committees to canvass 
the town and see if the citizens, both men 
and women, were ready to have the work 
of prosecution begun. The committee vis- 
ited personally every man and woman. 
Public sentiment responded to those women, 
and in a number of instances they have en- 
forced the law. Now, dear editors, do 
advocate the organizing of these Unions, 
for women are beginning to realize how 
perfectly useless it is to have laws on our 
statute-books which men will not enforce. 

The Unions of Franklin and Grand Isle 
counties, met in convention on the 16th of 
June, in St. Albans, and I was delighted to 
see the great change in women in regard to 
the needs of the present time. Speeches 
were made and essays read, which a few 
years since would have caused a great deal 
of comment, but were now received with 
applause and congratulations. 

The world is certainly moving, and Ver- 
mont women will have to leave prejudice 
and conservatism behind them, and suc- 
cumb to circumstances. Prayers are being 
answered, and women are slowly opening 
their eyes to the fact that they are the ones 
by whose help God expects some burdens 
removed. Mrs. H. B. Weeks. 

St. Albans, Vt., June 18, 1880. 





MENHADEN-OIL—A WOMAN’S DISCOVERY. 


Looking over the report of the United 
States fish commission for 1876-1877, re- 
cently, I came upon an account of the dis- 
covery of the fact that the fish known as 


‘the ‘‘menhaden” could furnish oil of con- 


siderable commercial value, and to my sur- 
prise found that the discoverer was a wo- 
man. 

None of the industrial pursuits of our 
country can be counted unworthy of notice, 
and if he be a benefactor who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore, then surely a woman who discovers 
that which gives thousands a profitable em- 





p!oyment, is still more entitled to that cog- 
nomen. Eighteen factories are mentioned 
as having been built in Maine from 1866 to 
1876, at a cost of $260,500, from which we 
may judge of the extent of the industry. 
Better still we may judge of the results of 
this Maine woman’s discovery, when the 
statistics of 1877 show that 2631 persons 
were then employed in this Menhaden oil 
business. The amount of capital invested 
exceeded two millions, and the total value 
of oil and guano from the 587,000,000 fishes 
taken, was $1,607,722. 

Now let me give the paragraph mention- 
ing the woman-discoverer, This is the story: 

‘‘About the year 1850, Mrs. John Bartlett, 
of Blue Hill, near Mount Desert, Me., while 
boiling some fish for her chickens, noticed 
a thick scum of oil upon the surface of the 
water. Some of this she bottled, and when 
on a visit to Boston soon after, she carried 
samples to Mr. E. B. Phillips, one of the 
leading oil merchants of that city, who en- 
couraged her to bring more. The following 
year the Bartlett family industriously plied 
their gill-nets, and sent to market thirteen 
barrels of oil, for which they were paid at 
the rate of $11 per barrel, in all $143.” 

Whether the woman above-mentioned was 
the first to obtain oi] from the Menhaden or 
not, she was the first to bring it into com- 
mercial notice, and, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, she deserves the credit of dis- 
covery as much as any one who brings to 
public notice any substance or process 
which increases the opportunities for com- 
merce, or opens ney avenues for industry. 
All honor, then, to Mrs, Bartlett—the dis- 
coverer of Menhaden-oil. 

Puese A. HANAFORD. 
Jersey City, N. J. July 1, 1880. 





WOMEN VOTERS IN ROCKLAND. 


Eprrors JOURNAL: Some twenty women 
attended the citizens’ caucus in this place 
last spring, and voted for a candidate for 
school committee. As there were only 
fifty women registered, and but forty-one 
who had paid their poll-tax it was thought 
best to vote for the candidate nominated by 
the citizens at large. I am sorry to say that 
only thirty-three availed themselves of their 
right to vote at the polls on Monday last; 
they were happy in their choice of candi- 
date for school committee (Dr. Gleason) as 
he was chosen by an overwhelming majori- 
ty. We were treated in a polite and cor- 
dial manner at the polls, showing, I think, 
that we were not out of ‘‘our sphere.” A 
number of gentlemen expressed considera- 
ble indignation because we were obliged to 
pay so much for so meager a privilege, and 
I presume that was the reason so many 
ladies stayed away from the polls; 1 cannot 
but acknowledge that I was indignant my- 
self when the questions relating to temper- 
ance were taken up, that I could not add 
my voice or ballot against the sale of liquor 
or to help vote money to prosecute ‘‘liquor 
sellers.” May the time soon come that we 
may be able thus to protect our children 
and homes! L. A. 8 

Rockland, Mass., March 4th. 

WOMEN VOTERS IN SCITUATE. 

Here is an extract from a letter from a 
Scituate lady, the only one who tried to 
vote there, which perhaps may interest you. 
I have no time to write anything concern- 
ing it: 

‘They told me when I reached the door 
of the town hall that they were not votin 
just then for school committee, and shoul 
not for some time, they did not know 
when. A little after: I asked again, and 
this time they said they had got past that.” 


WOMEN VOTERS IN BERKLEY. 

Epitrors JouRNAL:—If you have a map 
of south-eastern Massachusetts on a very 
large scale, you may be able to find upon it 
the little town of Berkley. Small as it is 
it must be counted among the progressive 
ones, for there on the first day of March 
three women cast their votes for school 
committee. 

Before giving an account of our day’s ex- 
perience I want to go back and tell you of 
the pleasant reception we received on ap- 
plying for assessment, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last. Our application was deferred 
to that late day, for the following reason. 
Shortly before the school suffrage bill passed 
the Legislature,a bill was passed annexing to 
Berkley a certain section of the Fifth Ward 
of the city of Taunton, in answer to a peti- 
tion of thirty out of the forty-two male 
voters of that section. The remaining 
twelve, and most of the intelligent women, 
sent to the Legislature a remonstrance. 
Never did I more earnestly long for the 
power to vote, for petitions or remonstran- 
ces without votes to back them seem of lit- 
tle avail. The gallant petitioners called 
the remonstrants the ‘‘Petticoat LGrigade,” 
and as their names were without effect, I 
suppose they received equally contemptu- 
ous treatment from legislators. Thus this 
crumb of Suffrage vouchsafed by the law- 
givers brought little pleasure to our house- 
hold, for we felt that we could never take 
any interest in the affairs of a town of 
which we knew so little, and into which we 
had been forced. 

As the summer went on our indignation 
somewhat subsided, and the duty of going 
on with our Suffrage work forced itself 
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upon us. On the 15th of September my 
sister and I started in search of an assessor, 
the nearest being at Berkley Common—four 
or more miles away. We found the gentle- 
man at home (thanks to the rheumatism), 
and though our application for assessment 
caused him great surprise, his courtesy over- 
came it, and he made the call a very pleas- 
ant one for us. He assured us of courteous 
treatment at the town meeting, and wished 
us the right to express an opinion on all 
questions there introduced. We drove back 
through the miles of golden rod and purple 
asters more reconciled to this Berkley citi- 
zenship.than we ever thought it possible to 
be. My mother registered upon her prop- 
erty tax; her name heading this roll of hon- 
or. 
In Presidential and State elections the 
town is solid Republican, but in town af- 
fairs there are two factions who hotly con- 
test for each petty office. Of the rights or 
wrongs of these parties we were, of course, 
ignorant, and expected our vote would be 
cast but blindly; yet it seemed to us the 
fact of our attempting to vote would do 
more in sdvancing the Suffrage work than 
all the tracts we could distribute. 

In due time notice of town meeting, with 
a list of male voters, was posted in the vil 
lage store, but no women’s list there ap- 
peared. As the selectmen were to be in 
session for correction of the list an hour 
before the meeting, we thought it advisable 
to gout that time and make sure that we 
were legally registered. The clerk knew 
that such a list had been made, and in some 
recess of the desk it was at last found. We 
were disappointed to see only these names: 
Lydia G. Haskins, Hannah R. Howland, 
Emma Haskins. On inquiry we learn- 
ed that the school committee question 
would not be reached before three 
o'clock, and making arrangements to be 
called, we went to the school across the 
road to await the hour and the man. 
The sweet faced teacher there has long 
been a Suffragist, but fear of criticism kept 
her from public expression of it. Three 
o'clock came, but no call to the town hall, 
which looked like a bee hive as the swarms 
of black figures gathered about the en- 
trance. Half past three. We feared the 
one questiun, which the generous (?) Legis- 
lature allowed us expression of opinion 
upon, would be left to an adjourned meet- 
ing; but just then an elderly gentleman 
from our section came for us. On reaching 
the door our escort said: ‘‘You must be 
prepared to crowd your way, as the hall is 
packed.” 

As we passed in, some one said: ‘‘Make 
room for the ladies,” and the crowd separat- 
ed, leaving room for many more than were 
there to take advantage of it. I cannot say 
we were us fortunate as the Israelites,in the 
matter of going dry-shod through, as the 
floor was in a condition not reflecting cred- 
it on these male voters. Ballots from each 
party were handed us, and upon one we 
found the name of a young gentleman who 
we well knew was fitted by education and 
experience for the office. Delighted at this 
opportunity of voting intelligently, our 
three votes were cast for this ticket. I, 
alone scratching the other name, putting 
instead that of the teacher across the way, 
just as areminder to these people of what 
might have been. 

Smiles and surprised looks were on many 
faces round us, but no unpleasant word did 
we hear. As we passed out there was ap- 
plause on either hand. The carriage was 
at the doorand we whirled away home, 
leaving the other voters to wrangle over 
road surveyors, 

Our satisfaction in this afternoon’s work 
was greatly increased when we learned that 
our candidate was elected by one majority. 
Since the election several ladies have sent 
us word they would go with us ‘‘next time,” 
and therefore we are, 

Hopefully yours, E. H. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN WALTHAM. 

In the town of Waltham eighty-four 
women registered and seventy six voted 
last spring. Four members for the school 
committee were to be chosen; the women 
only asked forone. Mrs. Elizabeth Stone 
was the candidate, and received eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven votes. 





THE WORK IN I0WA. 


EpiTors JoURNAL:—Please do not imag- 
ine from our long silence that we are idle in 
Des Moines in the Suffrage work. There 
are a few women here who never cease their 
endeavors to promote the cause. Several 
persons have recently located here, from 
whom much help is expected. Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell, Rev. and Mrs. Pomeroy, of 
the Callanan—Pomeroy College, and Mrs. 
Calista Halsey Patchin. Miss Gerrard, too, 
is a winning young minister from Hillsdale, 
Mich., who has come here to establish an 
independent church—just what women 
ought to do, and not wait for conferences. 

Mrs. Campbell will spend next Sunday at 
Newton, Ia., invited by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. During the hot 
weather she will work for this county. Our 
quarterly tea-meeting was held, last Friday, 
at Mrs. Pitman’s, and Mrs. Campbell’s 
speech was highly applauded. 

Two or three ladies are fillinga ‘Suffrage 
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Department” in the Prohibitionist; filling a 
column or two in the different newspapers 
is an excellent way to reach the people. 
The work done here has produced much 
liberality of thought. Not long ago a Bap- 
tist minister located in this city, and one of 
his members handed him a Suffrage petition 
to sign, but he poiitely refused. The same 
lady met him soon after, and he signified 
his readiness to sign, saying that some of 
the most cultivated women whom he had 
met in Des Moines were Suffragists. Our 
tea-meetings are always attended by some 
of the clergy. We thank you for the many 
good things in the Journat. We hope you 
enjoy editing it as much as your many 
readers enjoy reading it. We want to put 
a copy into the city library and will very 
soon do so, A FRIEND. 
Des Moines, 


a oe 


PKOGRESS IN CINCINNATI. 


Epirors JourRNAL: Two events of im- 
portance relating to women happened last 
spring here in Cincinnati, which show that 
if Ohio be somewhat lukewarm, it cannot 
be due to a lack of opportunity. During 
Commencement week of the Medical Col- 
leges the Dental College graduated a Miss 
Reily of Hamilton, O. At the Pulte Col- 
lege one of the first special prizes was 
awarded to a young lady, Miss Hunt, of 
Mt. Adams I believe. 

Mrs. Starrett, of Chicago, lectured yes- 
terday in Pike’s Opera House, under the 
auspices of the Unity Club, to a large audi- 
ence. I wish I could say she was as much 
appreciated as her friend, Mrs. Livermore. 
The latter lady pleased each and all, and 
was listened to with rapt attention. 

A FRIEND AND CO-WORKER. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUMNE. 


Wednesday afternoon, June 23, was 
held a large meeting of the Mount Ho- 


lyoke Alumne Association, at which 
Mrs. Mary Ide Hunt Fuller, of Prov- 
idence, gave an address on ‘‘The Du- 


ties and Privileges of Christian Women.” 
Miss Hannah Maud Hunt, being unable to 
be present, forwarded her poem for the 
occasion, which was read at the reception, 
the next day evening, by Miss Noble, one 
of the Faculty. As is customary at these 
commencement exercises, the class that 
graduated twenty-five years previous, held 
a reunion, that of 1855, this year. Twenty- 
two of the fifty-seven who graduated were 
present, and twenty-four of the fifty-nine 
who were members of the class; and it was 
found that fifty of the whole were still liv- 
ing, of whom thirteen are widows. Twoof 
these graduates came from the far West, 
Mrs. Willard Merrill, of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. Humphrey, of Faribault, Minn. This 
year the graduating class numbered thirty- 
three. 


~+>+ 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following subscriptions are gratefully 





acknowledged: 

FB, W. Bird...ccccccccccccccccscccccceccccseces $25.00 
Mrs. Nancy C. Gilman......--.s0+ cceeeeecees 5.00 
Mrs, Isaac AMES....-.scseesecseseeerceeeeeees 5.00 


For the Committee, 
Assy W. May, Chairman. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Massachusetts women who intend to vote 
next fall for School Committee should go at 
once to the proper authorities, and give 
their names to be assessed and registered. — 
Six young colored men have just been 
graduated by Fisk University. 
George Sand is to be commemorated by a 


tablet on the house in which she was born, 
old No, 15 Rue Meslay, Paris. 


A vigorous effort to induce shopkeepers 
to allow seats to the girls in their employ is 
being made by the London Lancet. 


Mr. J. H. Shoenberger, the Pittsburg 
iron manufacturer, has just settled $1,000, 
000 upon his new-made bride, who was 
Miss Alice Taylor of that city. 


The trustees of the insane hospital at 
Norristown, Pa., have taken a bold step 
in nominating Dr. Alice Bennett as physi- 
cian in charge of the women’s department. 

Joseph Cook gave the young ladies of 
Binghamton, (N. Y.) College an hour’s talk 
last week on ‘“‘The Mistakes of College 
Life,” after which he dined with them. 

Mr. Holloway is actively proceeding about 
the erection of the proposed college for wo- 
men in England. The whole cost, it is said, 
will-be more than $2,500,000. 

A movement is on foot in Rome to place 
atablet in memory of Sir Walter Scott on 
the facade of the house in which he lodged, 
while there in the vain pursuit of health. 

The Colored Women’s Refugees’ Aid As 
sociation of this city has voted to give $75 
of its funds to assist in erecting homes for 
homeless immigrants in Kansas. 

The six young ladies who graduated from 
the Latin School for girls in this city have 
Unanimously agreed to enter the Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton. 

In one of the grammar schools of Boston 
the scholar who carried off the honors of 
the graduating class isa colored girl—the 
only one in the class. 











Get up your campaign songs. Garfield 
has been a boatman, a mechanic, a farmer, 
a college professor, a soldier, a lawyer, and 
he is a statesman. And he is yet on the 
sunny side of fifty. 


The Boston Post shows its sympathy with 
working men and democratic institutions by 
observing that ‘‘Garfield was once a mule- 
whacker” while Hancock ‘‘ was always a 
gentleman.” 


The Cincinnati School of Design is re- 
ported to be both prosperous and deserving. 
The recent exhibition of works by the pu- 
pils was excellent. Miss Elizabeth Nourse 
received the gold medal for the best origi- 
nal crayon drawing. 


A large audience assembled in Music Hall, 
Boston, to hear the Rev. F. M. Ellis, of Col- 
orado, preach his first sermon before the 
Union Temple Baptist church. Mr. Ellis is 
a Suffragist, and gave essential help when 
that question was voted on in Colorado. 


A blind girl has excelled all previous 
members of the fourth class in the High 
School at Portland, Me., by attaininga rank 
of one hundred in all her studies for one 
month, except Latin, and ninety-eight in 
that. 


General Walker, the superintendent of 
the census, says sufficient returns have been 
received to indicate the total population of 
the country, which he thinks is about 48,- 
000,000, which is an increase of 9,000,000 
since 1870. 


Memphis rejoices over the completion of 
her sewerage system. Within three months 
and a half, twenty and a half miles of sew- 
erage pipes, and thirty miles of subsoil drain 
pipes have been put down, and beneficial re- 
sults are already discernible. 


The interesting sketch of ‘‘Newspapers 
and Newspaper Writers in New England,” 
read before the New England Historic Ge 
nealogical Society, on February 4, 1880, by 
Mr. Delano A. Goddard, has been issued in 
a handsome pamphlet by A. Williams & 
Company. 

The Women’s Silk Culture Association, of 
Philade!phia, is preparing for an active cru- 
sade in silk culture and has at their head- 
quarters, some 40,000 silk worms. Several 
large iots are being reared elsewhere in the 
State and a determined effort is being made 
to make the industry permanent. 


At the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth Anniversary of the settlement of 
Dorchester, much was said about the ship 
‘‘Mary and John.” We call the attention 
of our Woman Suffrage friends to the fact 
that the woman’s name came first.—Com- 
monwealth. 


Professor William T. Harris, who has just 
resigned the superintendency. of the St. 
Louis schools, has received from divers cit- 
izens of that place, in appreciation of his 
services, a beautiful gold medal and a letter 
of credit for $1090, to defray the expense 
of his proposed trip to Europe. 


A new building for s library and art gal- 
lery is just being built at the University of 
California. It is to cost $50,000, and the 
library will hold 500,000 volumes, The 
university has just graduated forty-four stu- 
dents, and admitted women as students on 
equal terms with men. 


The Governor and Council of Massachu- 
setts have appointed Samuel R. Heywood of 
Worcester, and Adelaide A. Calkins of 
Springfield trustees of the State primary 
and reform schools; Cathcrine P. Lothrop, 
of Taunton trustee of the State workhouse; 
and Emily P. Pope of Boston trustee of the 
State almshouse. 

Three hundred and eighty-five girls ap- 
plied for the Oxford senior examination this 
season, and 353 for the junior examinations. 
In addition to the ordinary examination of 
boys and girls, another examination for 
young women over eighteen years old began 
at the same time, thirty-five offering them 
selves for the preliminary examination. 


The West Point Academy may be a very 
useful institution in its educational and mil- 
itary aspect, but until an African can have 
as good a chance there as a white man, 
through the social respect and kindness of 
all who come into contact with him, it can 
lay no valid claim to being a collection of 
gentlemen.—<Seribner’s for July. 


While Gen. Hancock was issuing his 
‘peace, harmony and prosperity” pronun- 
ciamento in New Orleans, upon which his 
record for statesmanship is based, the in- 
vestigating commitiee in Congress found 
that the Ku-Klux atrocities were at their 
hight and hundreds of Republicans were be- 
ing killed, under Hancock’s very nose, 


The Woman’s movement in one form 
or another is constantly gaining in impor- 
tance, and female officials are everywhere 
multiplying. Our present governor and 
council seem especially to be disposed to 
avail themselves of the services of women 
in the management of our public institu- 
tions. —Salem Observer. 


Three hundred and eighty-five girls ap- 
plied for the Oxford senior examinations 
this season, and 353 for the junior examina- 
tions. In addition to the ordinary exami- 
nation of boys and girls, another examina- 
tion for young women over eighteen years 





old began at the same time, thirty-five 
offering themselves for the preliminary 
examination. 

William H. English, the democratic nom 
inee for Vice-President, is a widower, as is 
Gen. Arthur. Mrs. English was Miss Emma 
Jackson of Virginia, and died four years 
ago. Mr. English has two children, a son 
and a daughter. The son was a democrat- 
ic member of the last Indiana Legislature, 
and the daughter is the wife of Dr. Wil- 
loughby Walling of Louisville. 

While a person is journeying from Boston 
to New York, some 200 miles, the pianet on 
which he is creeping by steam power has 
travelled some 410,000 miles through space. 
Without being physically sensible of it, he 
has been moving at the rate of 68,000 miles 
an hour, or more than 1000 miles a minute. 
The planet Mercury is even faster, its speed 
being 100,000 miles per hour. 

The Iowa Legislature, at its last session, 
passed a law making women eligible to the 
office of County Recorder. Mrs, B. F. 
Muzzy, of Madison County, Miss Mary A. 
B, Witter, of Linn, and Miss Jennie Tuffree, 
of Marshall County, have already announced 
themselves as candidates for the office. The 
Iowa State Register gives a generous recog- 
nition of the woman candidate in that 
county. 

Nursing women are often forbidden to eat 
acids, or acid fruits, lest the milk should 
turn sour. Vegetable acids, as soon as they 
are taken up into the blood, are converted 
into alkaline carbonates long before they 
reach the milk glands, therefore their acid- 
ity is destroyed. Instead of being avoided, 
ripe fruits in moderation are extremely de- 
sirable as articles of food for nursing wo- 
men. 

Miss M. A. Hardaker writes a very sensi- 
ble article on the “Ethics of Sex;’ coming 
from a woman it is a presentation of the ar- 
gument against Woman Suffrage which a 
few years since would have commanded a 
good deal of attention. That it is not like 
ly to do so now, is largely due tothe de- 
cline of interest in the enfranchisement of 
woman among the reading classes.—J. Y. 
Nation. 

At the annual commencement of Cornell 
University, a class of seventy-eight, includ- 
ing ten ladies, was graduated. Addresses 
were delivered by General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford and Acting President Russell. A dis- 
patch from President White, expressive of 
his good wishes and continued interest in 
the University, was also read. The enter- 
ing class promises to equal if not exceed in 
numbers those of preceding years. 

Generous men smile and try to wave off 
the Woman Suffrage question .by saying, 
‘we favor it if the women want to vote.” 
Why do they not open the ballot box to 
women and see if they want to vote? The 
majority of the women of America are to- 
day, through their representatives, asking 
for the right to vote, and it is only indiffer- 
ence to the rights of a large class of citizens, 
for men to say: ‘‘We are willing for women 
to vote.” —Jadianapolis Herald. 

The anniversary of Bradford Academy 
occurred June 16. Nine young ladies grad- 
uated. Rev. G. M. Boynton of Jamaica 
Plain delivered a bright and practical ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Limitations of Knowledge,” 
and Dr. J: H. Means, president of the trus- 
tees, paid atribute to Dr. Anderson, the 
former president, and. presented the diplo- 
mas. A large audience was in attendance, 
and a larger number of scholars than usual 
are enroiled for the next year. 

Of Miss Oliver’s case before the Metho- 
dist Confetence, the Boston Advertiser says: 
“The vote on the subject revealed the 
fact that the conservatives had carried 
the day; but the form of the vote, it 
was prophesied, would leave the confer- 
ence in a most unseemly predicament before 
the country. It was a complete evasion of 
the whole question, and will be known as 
the way in which four hundred men dodged 
a woman at Cincinnati.” 

The advocates of Woman's Rights are 
making some progress in Paris. At a re- 
cent meeting over which citizen Blanqui 
presided, a speaker brought down the house 
by declaring that as in 1789 the rights of man 
were proclaimed, so in 1889 should the 
rights of women be declared as one of the 
principles of the French Republic. The 
Association of Woman’s Rights proposes to 
hold a series of meetings in Paris and the 
provinces. 

Josiah Quincy, in his reminiscences of 
conversations with Ex-President John Ad- 
ams, says that on one occasion Mr. Adams 
‘‘asked me whatI had been reading. I told 
him the life of Sir William Jones, and I re- 
marked on the excellence of his mother. 
‘Young man,’ said the President, ‘did you 
ever hear of a great and good man who had 
not a good mother?’ He mentioned a fain- 
ily which had long been influential, and said 
that the reason was because they gave good 
mothers to their children.” 

Commencement exercises at Wilberforce 
University, of the African Methodist Epis- 

copal Church at Xenia, Ohio, June 18, at- 
tracted many visitors and evoked much in- 
terest. Five students were graduated; 
three from the theological department and 
two from the scientific department. The 
institution is doing an excellent work 
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among the colored people, and the extraor- 
dinary thing about it is that the institution 
has been built up and sustained by the col- 
ored people. 

The women of Carthage were not playing 
at warfare when they cut off their hair to 
make bow-strings for the defenders of the 
city. The women of Holland were not piay- 
ing when they broke down the dykes and 
let in the sea over their fields and orchards 
that they might drown out the Spaniards. 
The German women were not playing at 
patriotism, when they gave their gold orna- 
ments to the government for the expenses 
of the war against Napoleon, and wore, tn- 


that. It is the need and the importance of 
that broad culture of all the faculties and 
tastes, that utmost development of the whole 
woman, which, bringing forth and exercis- 
ing all her capacities, making more and 
more manifest her fitness for every 

of work and usefulness, budding and frue- 
tifying ia qualities which a practical and 
economic world at once recognizes and de- 
mands as adapted to its myriad necessities 
and uses, in that way naturally and without. 
strain, and so the more rapidly and surely, 
opens to her equally the same large oppor 
tunities that have hitherto been the field of 
the other sex.” 





stead, ornaments of iron.— National Baptist 

The Southern Presbyterians resolved flatly 
that Woman's ‘‘public expounding of God’s 
word” is an irregularity *‘not to be tolera- 
ted.” H’ity-h’ity! Toleration has the odor 
of faggot and fire about it. It ought to be 
an outgrown word, in this country, as ap- 
plied to religious liberty of thuught or ac- 
tion; for when men say they will *‘tolerate” 
a thing, it implies the right or the power not 
to tolerate it—and that sort of thing is a 
hundred years or more too late.— Golden 
Rule. 


The Chicago Jowrnal says the early death 
of Miss Lavinia Goodell, the Wisconsin 
lawyer, suggests the query whether women 
are able to endure the hard usage and severe 
mental application incidental to a legal pro- 
fessional career. Miss Goodell was forty- 
one years of age. Henry Armitt Brown, 
the noted young lawyer of Philadelphia, 
died recently, at thirty-two. We would 
like to suggest the query whether men are 
able to endure the hard usage, etc. One 
swallow does not make a summer.—ZJnde- 
pendent, 

Governor Long, of Massachusetts, among 
many excellent things, said to the graduates 
of Wellesley College in his Commencement 
address: ‘An age anda land which have 
put the ballot into the hands of the African 
freedman, though but just unfettered from 
the shackles of the slave, and which have 
undertaken the teaching and training: of the 
Indian, confident of ability to fit him for 
American citizenship, are too far committed 
to unlimited education to stop at any dis- 
crimination of sex...... Myself rec-~ 
ognizing the right of Woman Suffrage, and 
counting as of value the agitation in favor 
of it, I yet should not be candid if I did not 
say that I regard it as a gauge and expres- 
sion, and not asa finality. Of itself it is 
not so much a mark to be aimed at as a re- 
sult to be conquered. In itself its impor- 
tance has perhaps been exaggerated. The 





need and the importance lie far deeper than 
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The on Education felt even a 

greater degree of interest than usual in lay- 
ing out their work for this year, mainly for 
two reasons. The first was the new impor- 
tance given to the relation of women to edu- 
cation by the School Suffrage law. While 
according to the usual policy of the Club 
they took no direct action in promoting the 
registration of voters or in the arrangements 
of the election, they felt the liveliest inter- 
est in the whole subject, and have wished 
to do their part in promoting the discussion 
of such themes as would awaken women to 
the importance of exercising this new pow- 
er. The Club has given the use of itsrooms, 
when desired, to all meetings for Schoul 
Suffrage, and has looked with great interest 
upon the formation of an Association hav- 
ing the promotion of the interests of educa- 
tion through School Suffrage especially in 
view. The second reason was that the Club 
has allowed us more time than formerly— 
the Art and Literature Committee relin- 
quishing to us the fourth Monday in the 
month instead of our having only the fifth 
Mondays, which oceur but two or three 
times in a year. Our plan was to bring be- 
fore the Club a picture of Education as it is 
—not so much to advocate theories new or 
old as to inform ourselves of the condition 
®f our schools and so to enable us to judge 
for ourselves how far they are doing the 
work whichis needed. We have not been 
able to carry out our plan fully, mainly be- 
cause it is sometimes impossible to secure 
the speakers wh6 would filly represent the 
work, and sometimes because the speakers 
prefer to treat other topics or to handle 
them in their own way; and asking as we do 
service of gentlemen and la- 
for their knowledge of 
themes, it is wise as well as 
cou to leave them free to give us of 
their abundance what they feel to be most 
valuable. For instance, we had hoped to 
lay the whole subject of education in the 
United States before you, by the aid of the 
able Secretary of the National Bureau, 
General Eaton, who cordially responded to 
our invitation and promised to be with us if 
possible, but his public engagements have 
prevented his doing so. Still if we have 
not carried out our plan methodically we 
have at least heid it in view, and large con- 
tributions have been made to our knowl- 
edge of the actual condition of education, as 
well as much thought excited in regard to 
the improvements yet to be desired. The 
large audiences that have filled the rooms 
‘on these days have shown that the Club de- 
sire to be instructed as well as entertained, 
and the discussions have always been full 
of thought and variety. 

The year was opened on Monday, Nov. 
24, by oneof our own number, Mr. Thomas 
vOushing, who having just closed a period 
of-half a century (?) as assistant and princi- 
pal of the most celebrated private school in 
Our city, was eminently fitted to speak to us 
of the private school, showing its function 
in our community and its advantages and 
disadvantages in comparison with the pub- 

lic school. While fully recognizing the 
paramount importance of the latter, he yet 
proved the great value of good private 

. schools, not only to special pupils, but to the 
general interests of education, since the 
private teacher can try experiments and 
carry out new views in education more 
easily and more fully than can be done on 
the scale of the public school. 

On Monday, Dec. 22, we had a snow 
storm severe enough to make us remember 
the perils of our pilgrim forefathers as they 
landed at Plymouth, but the few of their 
descendants who braved it to hear Prof. 
Hyatt’s valuable paper on ‘‘Science in Edu- 
cation” were fully rewarded. His advoca- 
cy of the new method of teaching by which 
the child is led to direct investigation of ob- 
jects rather than to committing to memory 
the results of the investigation of others, 
brought out a lively discussion in which the 
old methods of classical study were also 
ably defended. This is one of the topics of 
immediate importance since the efforts of 
the most active friends of education are now 
given to the introduction of the scientific 
method into our public schools. 

On Monday, Jan. 26, by special request 
our active member, Mrs. Wells, was invited 
to read a paper on ‘Industrial Education.” 
This is also a subject of immediate practi- 
¢al importance, since the best means of fit- 
ting citizens for a life of active usefulness 
is earnestly to be sought after by the teach- 
er. Mrs. Wells advocated strongly the ed- 
ucation of the hand and the introduction of 
direct industrial teaching into the schools, 
and brought outa lively discussion of the 
possibilities and advantages of such training 
which lasted until the shades of night warn- 
ed us to close. 

On Monday, Feb. 28, Mr. Henry F. Har- 
rington, the distinguished superintendent of 
schools at New Bedford, read a paper which 
was precisely of the kind we desired on 
-**The Relative Value of text book and oral 
instruction,” since he aimed not so much 
to advocate any particular system, as to 
show what the practical workings of each 
had been and what guards and correctives 
were necessary against a one-sided use of 
either. It was full of valuable thought in 










Monday, March 22, Mr. Henry Barnard, 
whose long experience made his opinions of 
great value, spoke of ‘“Technical Schools,” 
giving an account of them as they exist in 
this country and in Europe. 

By an arrangement with the Work Com- 
mittee we held a session April 19, at which 
Mr. John Tetlow, Principal of the Girls’ Lat- 
in School, read a paper comparing the an- 
cient and modern views of education, Quin- 
tilian representing the former and Herbert 
Spencer the latter. ‘The contract was a 
striking one, but while we were tempted to 
plume ourselves a little on the advances we 
have made, we could not but recognize the 
admirable good sense of the old philoso. 
pher and feel that we had yet much to learn 
from the past as well as to hope for the fu- 
ture. The discussion was very animated, 
showing that the essayist had brought out 
important and interesting topics for thought. 

On May 24, Mrs. Richards of the Insti- 
tute of Technology gave us a most interest- 
ing and practical talk on the application of 
chemistry to domestic affairs. She gave a 
partial history of her work at the laborato- 
ry in testing many of the groceries common- 
ly used in families, giving as she always 
does, full and generous recognition to mem- 
bers of the Club who had aided her in it. 
It was encouraging to hear as the result of 
her studies that none of the samples of su- 
gar even from the poorest shops were adul- 
terated, and that even in cream of tartar 
and other groceries the mixture was mostly 
of innocuous if of inert matter. 

Our Educational groups have continued 
their work so quietly that perhaps many 
Club members are hardly aware of their ex- 
istence. The German class has met regu- 
larly and found its studies very profitable, 
and the class in English literature has also 
proved interesting, while the Botany group 
still continues its investigations, and may 
be seen on Monday noons gathered about 
the table with specimens and microscopes 
pursuing the scientific method with zeal and 
success. 

It will be seen tbat the discussions have 
naturally gravitated about the great ques- 
tions of educational methods which have 
filled so much space in public thought this 
winter and which have been named ‘‘the 
Quincy Methods.” These methods are by 
no means new but have been more or less 
discussed for a century by Pestalozzi, the 
Edgeworths and many German authorities 
and were formally introduced to this country 
by Horace Mann in his célebrated reports to 
the Board of Education. It is the question 

of theory and practice, head and hand, 
memory and perception, conservatism and 
radicalism, the classic and the romantic— 
in short the polarity in nature which will 
come up in a thousand differing forms. 
Theoretically both poles must be represent- 
ed in all ideal work, practically it is a con- 
stant question of relation and balance, suit- 
ing the method and form of teaching to the 
special character of the teacher, the pupil 
and the subject. 

The Committee feel that their meetings 
have been valuable and successful, but if 
again honored with your confidence would 
gladly welcome any suggestions by which 
they may make tho:e of the coming year 
still more advantageous to the Club and to 
the cause of education. 

E. D. CHeney, Chairman, 


ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 
Rev. John H. Morrison, D.D., concluded 
his remarks as follows: 


In 1888 the sisters Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké attached themselves to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society,and lent their powerful 
aid to the work which it was doing. There 
was no more effective or eloquent worker in 
the cause than Angelina Grimké. 

She had not thought at first of speaking 
in public; but wherever she was, among 
friends and neighbors, she sought relief to 
her burdened spirit by testifying to the cruel 
and fatal influences of slavery. A few 
women at first came —— to meet her 
and her sister Sarah. numbers and the 
interest increased till she became widely 
known. In November, 1836, she was in- 
vited by the Executive Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society to visit New York and 
hold private meetings with Christian wo. 
men. She and her sister talked to them 
about slavery in their own parlors. Soon 
no parlors could hold the throngs that 
gathered to hear her. The small vestry of 
a church was given to her, then a large ves- 
try. But this was too small, and the body 
of, the church was opened to the crowd 
which had been attracted by her. There, 
on a platform beneath the pulpit, for the 
first time she stood and spoke at what 
might be called a public a So 
she spoke only to women. In spring 
of 1887, the sisters went through a similar 

ience in Boston, speaking to women 
only. She went to Lynn to address the 
women, and there men crowded in with 
their hs M ore daughters, Pain was - 
beginning o ee ae ig to promis- 
cuous — blies “ry —% 
spoke with extraordinary power to crowd- 
ed audiences in the Odeon, then the largest 
hall of the kind in Boston. She went from 
place to place, in city or country, for fif- 
teen months, pean pees or privately 
as the occasion required. 

Veterans in the anti-slavery cause, at her 
funeral, with stifling emotion ke of 
what she did and was in those troubled and 





ties of her life and character showed them- 
selves in the terrible conflict with evil. 
Wendell Phillips spoke of her as bringing 
to the anti-slavery cause a r help than 
any other person. He dwelt, with touching 
force and beauty, on her power over great 
public assemblies. ‘She swept all the 
chords,” he said. And yet it seemed to 
him that her eloquence was ‘‘that of a 
broken heart.” As an illustration of this, 
he read the following passage from a letter 
in which she gave her testimon inst 
slavery: ‘‘I give it,” she said, ‘‘with a heav 
heart. My flesh crieth out, ‘If it be moe d 
ble, let 4tscup pass from me’; but, ‘Father, 
thy will be done,’ is, 1 trust, the breathing 
of my spirit. Oh, the slain of the daugh- 
ters of my people! They lie in all the 
ways; their tears fall as the rain, and are 
their meat day and night; their blood run 
neth down like water; their plundered 
hearths are desolate; ey, wee for their 
husbands and children, ause they are 
not; and the proud waves do continually 
go over them, while no eye pitieth, and no 
man careth for their souls.” 

‘The eloquence of a broken heart! Yes, 
as she gave way to “the deep yearnings of 
affection for the mother that bore her, still 
a slave-holder, both in fact and in heart; 
for her brothers and sisters, a large family 
circle,” and for all who nad been most 
closely bound to her by ties of kindred and 
neighborhood, she must have felt the deso- 
lation of a soul disappointed and broken in 
its dearest earthly ho and love. All the 
sweet and tender affections which inter- 
twine themselves so inseparably with the 
thought of home had been turned into in- 
struments of torture. As she thought of 
her native city, and spoke out her feelings 
towards it, her language might well remind 
one of the lamentations of the ancient 

rophets, or even of the words, ‘‘O Jerusa- 

em, Jerusalem, thou that killest the proph- 
ets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee!” But this broken heart had a higher 
life and a mightier voice than can be given 
or taken away by any earthly affection. 
Her prophetic soul lived in a diviner realm, 
and in allying itself with the love and the 
righteousness of God felt itself retnforced 
by his almightiness. While therefore she 
often spoke from a broken heart, with a 
pathos which melted and subdued those 
who listened to her, she also rose intoa 
loftier strain, and spoke with the mingled 
love and sternness of a messenger from God. 

Passages like the following may give 
some idea of the solemnity and power with 
which this high-bred, beautiful Southern 
lady, who left all and taken up her 
cross in defence of a poor and friendless 
race, could appeal to assembled multitudes: 

“The suffcrings of the slaves are not on] 
innumerable, but they are indescribable. 
aw paint the agony of kindred torn from 
each other’s arms, to meet no morein time; 
I may depict the inflictions of the blood- 
stained lash, but I cannot describe the dai- 
ly, hourly, ceaseless torture, endured by the 
heart that is constantly trampled under the 
foot of arbitrary power. This is a part of 
the horrors of slavery which, I believe, no 
ove has ever attempted to delineate. I won- 
der not at it; it mocks all power of lan- 
guage. Who can describe the anguish of 
that mind which feels itself impaled upon 
the iron of arbitrary power—its living, 
writhing, helpless victim! every human sus 
ceptibility tortured, its sympathies torn, 
and stung, and bleeding—always feeling the 
death weapon in its heart, and yet not so 
deep as to kill that humanity which is made 
the curse of its existence? 

*‘No one who has not been an integral 
part of a slave holding community can 
have any idea of its abominations. It is a 
whited sepulchre, full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness. Blessed be God, the 
angel of truth has descended, and rolled 
away the stone from the mouth of the sep- 
ulchre, and sits upon it. The abominations 
so long hidden are now brought forth before 
all Israel and the sun. Yes, the angel of 
truth sits upon this stone, and it can never 
be rolled back again. 

‘There is a spirit abroad in this country 
which will not consent to barter principle 
for an unholy peace,—a spirit which will 
not hide God’s eternal principles of right 
and wrong, but will stand erect in the 
storm of human passion, prejudice, and in- 
terest, holding forth the light of truth in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion; a spirit which will never slumber nor 
ery till man ceases to hold dominion over 
his fellow-creatures, and the trump of uni- 
versal liberty rings in every forest, and is 
reéchoed by every mountain and rock.” 

She who spoke in tones like these never 
lost any one of her purely feminine quali- 
ties. Graceful, geutle, retiring, takin 
upon herself the lowliest duties as if she h 
been born to them,—this woman who stood 
up that her light might shine on all, and 
reveal to them the terrible atrocities of 
slavery, was like Jeremy Taylor’s taper, 
which cast ever a modest shadow round 
itself. She had a very lofty idea of what a 
woman should be. ‘‘Whatever it is moral- 
ly right for a man to do, it is morally right 

ora woman to do. I recognize no rights 
but human rights. I know nothing of 
men’s rights and women’s rights; for in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor fe- 
male.” ‘Sure I am that woman is not to 
be, as she has been, a mere ‘second-hand 
agent’ in the regeneration of a fallen world, 
but the acknowledged equal and co-worker 
with man in this glorious work. . . . Just 
in proportion as her moral and intellectual 
capacities become enlarged, she will rise 
higher, and higher in the scroll of creation, 
until she reaches that elevation prepared for 
her by her Maker, and upon whose summit 
she was originally stationed, only ‘a little 
lower than the angels.’” 

This lowly, lofty, single-hearted woman 
did a great work as an anti-slavery lecturer. 
But in the midst of it, when she seemed to 
be at the height of her activity and useful- 
ness, she was suddenly disabled physically 
fest wee speaking. It must have been a 

ble disappointment. She uttered no 
complaint, but bowed silently and submis. 
sively to the hand which laid itself so heav. 





ily upon her. A little before this, in 1838 
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dred natures. He had been among the 
most eloquent and effective advocates of 
the anti-slavery movement. His voice, too, 
had been silenced by physical disability, 
—~ on by long-continued and excessive 
exertion. ogether they gave up their 
foremost place upon the platform, and 
opened a school, for many years giving to 
its secluded and unexciting duties the same 
thoughtful and conscientious care that they 
had given to their more public calling. 

Here she found the fulfilment of words 
which she had written when she was most 
actively before the public. ‘I believe,” 
she then said, ‘that as soon as the rights of 
women are understood, our brethren will 
see and feel that it is their duty to codper- 
ate with us in this high and holy vocation 
of training up little children in the wa 
they should go. And the very fact of their 
mingling in intercourse with such guileless 
and gentle spirits will tend to soften down 
the asperities of their characters, and clothe 
them with the noblest and sublimest Chris- 
tian virtues. I know that this work is 
deemed beneath the dignity of man; but 
how great the error! 1 once heard a man, 
who had labored extensively among chil- 
dren, say, ‘I never feel so near heaven as 
when I am teaching these little ones.’ He 
was right. And I trust the time is coming 
when the occupation of an instructor to 
children will be deemed the most honorable 
of human employments.” To her and her 
husband it was so, because they carried into 
it a spirit and were themselves endowed 
with gifts and attainments, which enabled 
them to fulfil its great and sacred duties. 

In 1864, Mr. and Mrs. Weld removed to 
Hyde Park, where she and her sister, Sarah 
Grimké, spent the rest of their days. No 
one who met her there would, from any- 
thing that he saw in her, have any suspi- 
cion of the great work which she had done: 
she was interested in her household duties, 
in the little charities of the neighborhood. 
Once, ye, | the war, she was persuaded 
to go out of her daily routine, and to attend 
a small meeting called for the purpose of 
assisting the Southern people—freedmen, 
and those who had formerly-held them in 
slavery. Very simply and modestly, »ut 
very clearly and impressively, she spoke of 
the condition of things at the South, of her 
friends there, aud how we could best help 
them—all in the most loving and tender 
spirit, as if she had only grateful memories 
of what they had been, and as if no thought 
of herself mixed itself up with the thought 
of them. The simplicity, directness, and 
practical good sense of her speech then, its 
kindliness towards those who had done her 
the greatest wrong, and the entire absence 
of self-consciousness made those who 
heard her feel that a woman might speak in 
pnblic without violating any of the pro- 
prieties or prejudices of social traditions 
and customs. ‘There was a refinement and 
dignity about her, an atmosphere of gentle- 
ness and sweetness and strength, which won 
their way to the heart. ‘o those who 
knew her history, there was something ver 
affecting, sublime, in her absolute self- 
forgetfulness, As one who knew her most 
intimately said, ‘‘She seems to have been 
born in that mood of mind which made 
vanity or display impossible. She was the. 
only person I have ever known who was 
absolutely free from all ambition.” 

She had gone wy ts many and various 
experiences. She had a delicate and sensi- 
tive physical organization, which helped 
her to enter into the feelings of others, and 
to make their trials and eo her own, 
After the illness which obliged her to give 
up public speaking, she could not even 
listen to a story of wrongs inflicted on 
others without being e sick by it, 
What it must have cost her, with such an 
organization and with the most loving af- 
fections, to leave her father’s house and 
take up her testimory against practices and 
habits cherished there, no one can tell. Her 
susceptibility to suffering was in propor- 
tion to the sensitiveness of her whole 
nature. She bore in her own person the 
sorrows and infirmities of those in whom 
she was most interested. But she had also 
her reward. If she wept with those who 
wept, and felt in herself the sharpness of 
their pains, she experienced alsoin her own 
heart the sanctifying and —s power 
of suffering so endured. he rose con- 
stantly into a diviner peace and joy. With 
all the fullness and keenness of her wma 
thy with those around her, she seemed like 
one who lived apart, in a calmer, holier 
sphere. Her life was oue of progress— 
inward, till she had reached the inmost 
germ; and then outward, till she had 
caused that secret germ to unfold itself in 
words or acts of singular beauty and power. 
In one religious denomination after an- 
other, she was quickened by the best he 
had to give, and never lost what she had 
none gained. The reverential decorum of 
the church in which she was born, the 
higher life into which she entered under 
the preaching of a Presbyterian minister, 
the sense of God’s immediate presence in 
the soul which must have grown within 
her during that year of silent —* with 
the Friends, made a part of her inmost 
being, and led her farther and farther into 
the Holy of Holies. . 

As she entered more deeply into the 
mind of Jesus, and, through the deepening 
sympathies of her own nature, came to 
‘know his love more fully,” she found 
there what she had longed for, and what 
none of these communions had given. She 
saw in him how the love of God may fill 
out our human effections, and endow them 
with its own divine efficiency and calmness. 
The incarnation of the divine was thus 
brought home to her as the central life of 
all that is best within us, changing us into 
the same image. Thus, as she felt, all our 
faculties, our deepest affections, and the 
actions poassatiog from them, are made 
divine by the indwelling spirit which en- 
dows them with its own life, and prompts 
and guides and strengthens them in their 
labors to make the world better. 

There was no fickleness or contradiction 


in her apparent c from one organiza- 
tion to another. MT erough these outward 


at last in the simple religion of Jesus as she 
found it in the Gospels, and during her 
later years worshiped in a Unitarian church, 
as, more than any other, accepting Jesus 
and the Gospels, and leaving them free to 
speak for themselves. Through the vari- 
ous churches, she had come. to Jesus him. 
self. In like manner, through different 
hilanthropical organizations, she had 
ound her way to that which is the inspira- 
tion and the life of them all. There she 
was at rest, Knowing what capabilities 
and susceptibilities there were within her, 
we who sometimes saw her in these later 
years could not but wonder and admire. 
‘Great peace have they that love thy law.” 
In that divine , she lived. In the 
darkest hours of that fearful conflict with 
slavery in which she was engaged, when its 
advocates were everywhere met with vio- 
lence, and threatened with death, she wrote 
to William Lloyd Garrison, as follows: 

“I can hardly express to thee the deep 
and solemn interest with which I have 
viewed the violent proceedings of the last 
few weeks. Although I expected opposi- 
tion, yet I was not prepared for it so soon, 
—it took me by surprise, and I greatly fear- 
ed the abolitionists would be driven back 
in the first onset and thrown into confusion, 
So fearful was I that I was afraid of even 
opening one of thy peness lest I should see 
some indications of a compromise, some 


surrender, some peeiee. Under these 
feelings I was induced to read thy appeal 
to the citizens of Boston. Judge, then, 


what were my feelings on finding that my 
fears were utterly groundless, and that thou 
stoodest firm in the midst of the storm, 
determined to suffer and to die rather than 
yield one inch! 

“Religious persecution always begins 

with mobs; it is always unprecedented in 
any age or country in which it commences, 
and therefore there are no laws by which 
reformers can be punished; consequently, a 
lawless band of unprincipled men deter- 
mine to take the matter into their hands, 
and act out in mobs what they know are 
the principles of a large majority of those 
who are too high in church and State to 
condescend to mingle with them, though 
they secretly approve and rejoice over their 
violent measures. The first martyr who 
ever died was stoned by a lawless mob; and 
if we look at the rise of various sects,— 
Methodists, Friends, etc.,—we shall find 
that mobs began the persecution against 
them; and it was not until after the people 
had thus spoken out their wishes that laws 
were framed to fine, imprison, or destroy 
them. Let us, then, be prepared for the 
enactment of laws, even in our free States, 
against abolitionists. And how —y ~{ 
has the prayer been breathed that G 
would prepare us for all he is preparing for 
us! 
‘‘My mind has been especially turned 
toward those who are standing in the fore- 
front of the battle; and the prayer has gone 
up for their preservation,—not the preser- 
vation of their lives, but the preservation 
of their minds in humility and patience, 
faith, hope, and charity,—that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. If per- 
secution is the means which God has or- 
dained for the accomplishment of this great 
end,—emancipation,—then, in dependence 
upon him for strength to bear it, I feel asif 
I could say, let it come; for it is my deep, 
solemn conviction, that this is a cause 
worth dying for. Atone time, I thought 
this system would be overthrown in blood, 
with the confused noise of the warrior; 
but a hope — across my mind that our 
blood will spilt ins of the slave- 
holders’; that our lives will be taken, and 
theirs spared. I say a hope; for of all 
things I desire to be spared the anguish of 
seeing our beloved country desolated with 
the horrors of a servile war.” 

These words were written by one who 
was standing not apart in a place of safety, 
but in the foremost post of danger, and 
who knew that she was as likely as anyone 
to share in the martyrdom which she fore- 
saw. The snirit which dictated these sen- 
tences went through her whole life as its 
ruling influence. No one among ‘‘the noble 
pao J of the martyrs” ever lived ‘more 
ready to be offered.” This was the easy, 
every-day attitude of her mind. But she 
was not thinking about it. She entered so 
entirely into her Master’s spirit, that his 
ay was easy to her and his burden light. 

er elevation of soul was such that she had 
become unconscious of any humiliation or 
self-sacrifice amid the humblest cares and 
duties. We might, perhaps, find her mend- 
ing a stocking, as if that had been her busi- 
ness in life. No word of hers related to 
herself. Her voice was gentle. There was 
a refined courtesy about her—in her look 
and manner. Her bearing was that of a 
quiet, retiring, self-forgetting spirit; and 
= somehow she impressed us, as very few 

ave ever done, with a sense of moral and 
spiritual greatness. “A d woman”’— 
grand in the highest sense of the word— 
we have often heard her called. And yet 
she was the lowliest among the lowly. 
‘*Whosoever will be great among you shall 
be your servant.” The servant’s place she 
meekly accepted, but with no thought of 
the greatness attendant upon it. 

So she lived; and over one who so lives, 
death can have no power except to set her 
free from these earthly limitations, and 
thus consecrate anc enlarge her influence. 
Standing by the silent form from which s0 
much virtue had gone out, we felt that it 
— up the dear life once enclosed with- 
nit, only that it might be diffused more 
widely and with new efficiency and sweet: 
ness, as, when the alabaster box was broken 
“the house was filled with the odor of the 
ointment.” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 

Governor Cornell, of New York, is being 
applauded for vetoing 152 items in the ap- 
propriation bills passed by the Legislature, 
therebySsaving the tax-payers $1,023,772. 
The new constitution of New York con- 
tains an excellent provision, by which the 
Executive is empowered to veto parts of 








appropriation bills. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 219] 
if this simple work gives occupation and 
subsistence, the end is gained. 

The strong and constant demands which 
wifehood and motherhood make upon the 
physical, the emotional, and the moral 
forces, seem to constitute a reason for the 
checking of intellectual growth. Yet, in 
the cases of women upon whom no such 
demands are made, we see no higher degree 
of development; and this certainly helps to 
show that their general contentment with 
emotional gratification, is an inherent trait. 
What sufficient cause can there be for this 
relatively lower development than the rela- 
tively smaller bodies and brains of those 
who exhibit the effect? 

There is a direct ethical value in the exer- 
cise of the intellect. Its most healthful ac- 
tion can occur only where the moral nature 
is perfectly sound. We can not acquire 
facts or reason to conclusions under emo- 
tional excitement, or when we are devising 
some social stratagem. If there is any rea- 
son for concealment of motives or of con- 
duct, the necessity for keeping up that con- 
cealment will so employ the brain as to ren- 
der any except this low form of action im- 
possible. The attainment of moral purity, 
in the sense of a strong desire for the right 
and true, is the clearing of the field and 
preparation of the soil for intellectual har- 
vests. The motive to self-preservation and 
the very general dependence of women 
upon men for the means of life have foster- 
ed moral disease. We know a woman who, 
for the last quarter of a century, has habit- 
ually taken money from her husband’s 
purse while he was asleep, and this has 
been done to supply reasonable needs and 
social requirements which he ignored. To 
be free from the temptation to deceive men, 
women must be independent of them in re- 
spect to the means of life, and they must 
gain such an intellectual culture as shall 
lift them out of their exclusive indulgence 
of the emotions. At present, women seem 
obliged to marry for two reasons: one, that 
they can not win social independence with- 
out it; and the other, that their emotional 
natures crave constant exercise. How much 
the severe culture of the intellect will do 
toward the moral redemption of women by 
making them less dependent upon men, and 
less solicitous for their favor, is one of the 
problems of our future civilization, 

One perplexing aspect of the sex question 
has grown into considerable importance in 
America, the so called free-love philosophy. 
The very great majority of women, with 
their inability to take in facts in their larger 
relations, have nothing bnt utter condemna- 
tion for a movement which attempts the de- 
struction of the family in the name of re- 
form. The majority of advocates of this 
social theory are men who. show that they 
have thought upon the question, but that 
their conclusions have neglected some of 
the most influential facts. One of the fun- 
damental arguments against the present so- 
lution of sex relations is that monogamic 
marriage is a failure; it has not solved the 
problem of human happiness. Instead of 
this rotten social institution, in which men 
and women give pledges and promises un} 
der legal and ecclesiastical sanction, it is 
proposed to substitute absolute personal 
control of these relations. Neither church 
nor state, it is claimed, has any more mor- 
al right to interfere with individual free- 
dom to form and to dissolve sexual ties 
than to interfere with the choice, purchase, 
or sale of a house or of a suit of clothes. 
The history of civil liberty, it is said, is a 
history of the enlargement of the rights of 
the individual; as he has grown more in- 
telligent, he has continually wrested from 
the State more and more liberty to control 
his own actions. It is the policy of gov- 
erning organizations, like church and state, 
to keep men in vessalage as long as possible. 
People can not be freed from irksome mat- 
rimonial bondage without the expense and 
delay of legal processes. So long as people 
must submit judgment and inclination to 
statute laws on such questions they are 
children or slaves instead of freemen. Such 
is the general argument of these reformers. 

It is not hard to discover the sources of 
such a social theory. The plan of govern. 
ment in the United States favors the largest 
possible individualism. It was to give the 
freest possible play to individual rights that 
the men of the Revolution fought their 
battles and framed their laws. The easy 
conditions of divorce and the yearly aug- 
menting number of divorces under state 
legislation is a further movement toward 
Strengthening individualism. If anything 
goes wrong, the spirit of our legislation is 
to right it, as far as practicable, by altering 
the conditions for the individual. This ex- 
treme liberality of the state toward her citi- 
zens is analogous to the indulgence of a 
mother to her children who insist on trying 
some experiment which the mother foresees 
Will not help them, Yet the wise mother 
knows that the scientific method of develop- 
ing her child is to let it see for itself what is 
helpful and hurtful. Changed conditions 
Sometimes increase the happiness of sexual 
relations; but, as the reason for unhappy 
associations is found in the imperfect mor- 
al development or lack of judgment of 
those forming them, the way to insure 
happier results is. to improve human nature. 





Happy unions are always voluntary, not 
only at the beginning, but as long as life 
lasts. Love can not be made free by a 
change of statutes. It can not be bound or 
loosed under any circumstances, If the 
state should listen to the petitions of those 
who ask that sex relations be exempted 
from control, the experience of a quarter of 
acentury would convince the world that the 
old, long-tried, monogamic solution of the 
sex question is the wise one. There are 
evident reasons why such a result would 
come. In all the past emotioral experience 
of the race it has been found impossible to 
create an intense idealization of more than 
one object at one time; it has been found, 
toc, that when such idealization has been 
tested by knowledge and time it does not 
diminish, but deepen; and that the effect of 
this long continued idealization is to create 
the best conditions of development, both for 
those who exercise it and for those toward 
whom it is directed. Now, if the best con- 
ditions of happiness are once secured they 
should be maintained. Itis not possible to 
bring out all the results of this mutual sex 
idealization in any short period of associa- 
tion. The very fact that the association is 
a permanent one gives it earnestness and 
dignity. It would not be possible to ex- 
tract from a half-dozen associations, ex- 
tending over twenty-five years, the same 
amount of fine character-development that 
would come from one fortunate association 
lasting for the same time. When we are 
once sure of the wisdom, integrity, and af- 
fection of some friend through long experi- 
ence, we spend no more brain-activity in 
learning his peculiarities of character and 
in adapting ourselves to them. The asso- 
ciation of husband and wife is rather moral 
and affectional than intellectual. It is a 
rest, a certainty, a point of departure for 
all other activities. Once settled, and safely 
settled, we waste no powerin readjusting 
these relations, but take the fruit as it ri- 
pens, without the need of uprooting the 
old and planting new trees. There is 
abundance of unanswerable scientific proof 
of better results in character and in happi- 
ness from long-continued sexual association 
than from transient and varied connections. 
For the state to grant to individuals the 
power of forming and dissolving such asso- 
ciations at will would be to grant them a 
power of injuring themselves by an un- 
wholesome experiment. If the facts be 
carefully studied they will convince any 
fair-minded observer of the true solution 
of this question, without a resort to such a 
dangerous legislation. A wiser develop- 
ment of human nature in all directions is 
the real key to human happiness.—M. A. 
Hardaker, in North American Review. 
oe 


WOMEN WORKERS OF WISCONSIN, 





Ever since the first lisping of this blessed 
gospe: of humanity, the right of every man, 
woman and child to the enjoyment of the 
world-denied but God-given possession of 
liberty ;—ever since its full flood tide broke 
upon the pathway of womankind, illumin- 
ating'and broadening and sweeping away the 
shadow and prejudices of generations—there 
come, from all parts of this great Union, 
instances, daily multiplying, of women, 
who, throwing aside the conventionalities 
of old-time customs, rise in the conscious 
strength of their own pure womanliness, 
welcome the glad dawning of the brighter 
day, and prove in labor and life their plea:- 
ure in and appreciation of the new order «f 
things. 

Wisconsin is not behindhand in furnish- 
ing its quota of noble and successful work- 
ers. As poets, sculptors, divines, they swell 
the ranks. In business pursuits, in branches 
of industry and in the professions, they are 
winning their way steadily and surely. 
The fame of Vinnie Ream, the renowned 
sculptor, has spread far and wide, and 
been echoed in high places. The sweet but 
soul-stirring poems of Hattie Tyng Gris- 
wold have found a lodgement in the homes 
and hearts of many outside the limits of 
her own State. Lavinia Goodell, the woman 
lawyer of Janesville, whose recent and un- 
timely death carried lamentation into every 
State of the Union, paved the road in which 
many of her younger sisters are now loyal- 
ly toiling. Mrs. Dr. Wolcott, Dr. Mary 
Walker, Marion Dudley, Kate Kane, and a 
host of others are keeping the Suffrage flag 
afloat, and attest by their work the willing- 
ness with which they listen to the new call, 
and the promptness with which they re- 
spond to the new demands made upon them 
in this era of progress. 

Among this army of workers, not least, 
but foremost, crowned with the successes 
which come only after years of thorough 
discipline and studious application, stands 
the ever loyal friend and defender of wo- 
men, the eloquent advocate of universal 
emancipation-and salvation, the pulpit ora- 
tor and pastor of the Racine Universalist 
church, Rev. Olympia Brown Willis. 
Mrs. Willis first came prominently before 
the public during an extended canvass of 
Kansas in 1867, in which she did noble 
work for the negro and her ownsex. She is 
a graduate of the Canton, N. Y. Theologi- 
cal Institute, and for a number of years has 
besn engaged in ministering to pastorates of 
the Universalist denomination. Mrs. Willis 
never allows an opportunity to pass in which 





she does not say a good word for Woman 
and Woman’s cause, and never lowers her 
banner of “Equal Rights” to any people, 
class or sect. She urges women to arise 
from their eas e and indolence, to cast aside 
their frivol ty and t ifling,and !o become such 
creatures of influence and usefulness as is 
befitting thinking, intelligent human souls. 
Ata recent Universalist State Convention, 
in which Mrs. Willis was accorded a promi- 
nent part, she introduced the following res- 
olution which was passed : 

WHEREA®, at the last session of the lature of 
Wisconsin, action was taken looking to the enfran- 

tof women, and, 

Wuenreas this convention recognize in this an ap- 
pieaticn af of our - Certtine of the valae of every 

‘Resolved, t we here: express our gratitude to 
the members of the Legisia 
of their sense of impartial justice and respect for 
human rights. 

Thus does the work go on, and women 
are steadfastly securing theirown emanci- 
pation. The work for the young woman of 
to day lies in rigidly disciplining the mental 
faculties to meet the test which the world 
applies to individuals, without regard to 
sex; to drink deep at the fount of knowl- 
edge, develop an interest in the living ques- 
tions of the day and hour, learn to look with 
clear-sighted, intelligent vision into the life 
and action of the bustling world, and fit 
herself to meet the changing vicissitudes of 
life with benefit to herself and honor to her 
sex. NEENAH. 


HUMOROUS. 


A clever print appeared in Vanity Fair 
in which, before the amazed spectators, a 
game wy was made to say: ‘Look here, Jim 

aggs, Sree punch me with that stick 
again, I will come out of the cage and lick 
you out of your boots.” Something like 
this really happened lately in Berlin. A 
wild man was on exhibition in a booth He 
was represented to be of tremendous strength 
and ferocity. Day and night he was watch- 
ed by four keepers with loaded rifles. He 
“drew” amazingly. The populace visited 
the tent in vast numbers. The man howled. 
He made menacing gestures. He filled the 
bosoms of the spectators with terror. He 
was regarded by them as a most impressive 
and dangerous wild beast. But one day a 
wind storm, such as are not uncommon in 
Berlin, arose, and knocked the little pavil- 
ion into acocked hat. The men bearin 
the loaded rifles fled. The showman fol- 
lowed their pusillanimous example. The 
spectators in their terror expected to be de- 
voured by the wild man; but they were re- 
assured when he came forward and made 
a most coherent and sensible speech. ‘‘La- 
dies and peetenen said this untrained 
savage, ‘‘there is really no danger. Honor 
me with your attention, and I will continue 
the performance which has thus been rude- 
ly interrupted.” Then he relapsed into 
silence and savagery, and began to go 
through the motions again. 


Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DAtoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DAES) RETORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman’s Club a: 
pointed a special commit- 
(ee to investigate the sub- 
ieee and devise methods of 

aapsoremeas 1n under-clo- 

ing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
MRS. Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. Poepe N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave it at- 
tention to the wok. and 
the result of twofyears o 
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EMANCIPATION SUIT, 


SEND : Le Me sl a 


labor ee 
soee, suet 6 confiden 
ments to. the eeablic As 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON mreruzpo PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that euperteg 
which cannot 
==4 |fail to meet the tasteand 
' be rere of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
Ae and I sell noth- 
which ae remanand 
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THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
IYTHE LIVER, 

THE BOWELS 

NEYS. 


tt won- 


Sk DD PATION, 
RY COMPL LAIN URINARY 
DISEASES. F ALE WEAK- 
NESSES, axp NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


causing ce action of these or 
11 4 realotieg their power to throw of W\ 


Why ‘Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
wos tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
hy frightened over disordered Klan neys! 
Why egeere nervous or sick headaches? Y 
Why have sleepless nigh 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LvprA.. E. ite EOD. 


For all I Senale le Oourplaiats, 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS IT INTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE OURE I8 and en- 
tire. It hens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS SY& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
chasiete, pet a hesonw * with the laws that 
govern the female sy 
Forthecure of. Kidney ye of either 
sex, this Com: is 

Lydia va Vi le Compound 
is prepared atthe proprietors aboratory. 

Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, “3. Six Bottles to one address, 8, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all 
Send for i ehoulat Say advers ne - om 
No f ald be pe without Lydia ing + veel 
LIVER atts on, Bilious 
ness, and Tapiaityset the the Liver 5 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness' and Suffering 
among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12. Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















Miss H. L. LANG 


THE GREAT CATHOLICON; 


YOMOK 


NERVE FOOD. 





re oy MPa ; 
:| Eero 
ee Shonen, Ne ° 
tended with Nervous Ir Rae rrieebt 
Opicime an ae Se wall 
Bn those who safle, arre all 
Price, $1.00 and $3.00 Bottle. 
SOLD BY DFR IstTs. 
SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sorm Prorgtetors AND MANUFACTURERS, 
143 Trumball Bt, Hartford, Qoun, U. As 
Send for Pamphlet, 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the w 
dorsed great artists: Sherwood, 


Mille, Pease, Carrenno. Thar 
Thomas, and the whole be whois cnliod ates, “or, Abbots, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe pest medium-priced Piano blic. 
Gives good 1D nd in fal is fully pee b om oy 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant ~ 
gene, that for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


wee, BANJOS GUITARS. 


certinas, Band Instrumen tr 
br » otc. © 
Saeed “Call nd’ "examine, o» eeud for cata 


blished 1860) No. 612 Washington ‘street 





lily 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, ‘AND. “COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for C; or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 


ABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability, 
wosme Reasonable. 
E. W. TYLER, ‘Ae mt, 900 Washington 
. » ent, as 
Boston, Bt. x Willtstns 8 verstt’s .) ron 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 




















LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and 





nt Cup of Tea or Coffee,’with 
ae Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
to at ,20 cents All the luxur luxuries an and delicacies 
season, GOO: ler, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. - tedign x., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted vere 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Ha’ eiate Sieeetey'e & remedial agen 
d. baving used it daily in her omice, 
Cone | Fractely ice for wwelve youre, pore poppe to 
effectually. Its is very beneficial in’ 

















28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hyzienic Retreat South Weymouth. 





Send stamp for rculars, 
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WOMEN’S STATUS IN THK METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHUBCH. 


Eprrors JournaL:—At 3 regular sitting 
of the “Pittsburgh Preachers’ Meeting” of 
the Methodist Ep Church, Rev. Dr. 
Brown was appointed to review the doings 
of the General Conference Session at Cin- 
cinnati. Among the questions discussed, 
the status of Woman elicited the most in- 
tense interest. The utterances of the re- 
viewer, which I send you, were received 
with the heartiest applause, thirty-five to 
forty ministers being present: 

‘It will be observed that both the major. 
ity and minority reports indicate a willing- 
ness to allow women to work. Whoever 
heard of ministers being unwilling to bene- 
fit by woman's work for the Church? Yet 
neither report 
women an equal status with male workers. 
The majority report intimates a recognized 
right or privilege of discretion lodged with 
the pastor and presiding elder, to suffer or 
invite women to preach. , The minority re 

denied that such sufferance was gener- 
al, and demanded for women all rights en- 
ig by male, lay members of the church. 
us neither of the reports com the 
scriptural status of women. Both were at- 
tempts at compromise. > 
ow. the Church of God, in this nine- 
teenth century, cannot be said to stand un- 
der necessity of a compromise policy ina 
matter of so grave .importance to the pro- 
mulgation of Christ’s kingdom. 

The day of expediency upon admitting 
women to equal immunities with men, 
whether in church or State is passed. The 
enlightenment of the age will sustain the 
advance to equal status. The Bible, sci- 
ence and history all unite in proclamation 
of woman’s equal status in generic man- 
hood. Inspiration parallels the position of 
Woman in generic mathood with that of 
Christ in the Godhead. And as the labori- 
ous and humiliating work of the atonement 
did not dismantle Christ of equality in the 
Godhead, so the suffering and bumiliation 
of motherhood does not dismantle Woman 
of equality of status in any sense. No class 
of men understand this fact better than 
Methodist ministers. 

How were they received? 

Women who are doing wide and noble 
work were not met and cordially welcomed 
“as becometh saints in the Lord,” neither by 
our Bishops, nor by the General Conference, 
Ido not wondér that the question is asked 
‘‘Where was Bishop Simpson, so long re- 

rded as an advocate of women? Or, ‘‘where 

the mantle of Bishop Haven” fallen? 
The icy coldness of private recognitions, 
and the public indifference and indisposi- 
tion to officially recognize the few worthy 
and talented representatives present, of two- 
thirds of the church’s membership, will 
vely react upon our glorious church. 
The caurch of the twentieth century will 
know “neither male nor female,” but will 
recognize ‘‘all one in Christ Jesus.” If 
Episcopal Methodism cannot adjust itself to 
embrace this epoch of gospel grace, Episco- 
pal Methodism has reached its perihelion, 
and thenceforth will descend toward its 
aphelion. The demand of the times calls 
for Woman. The signs indicate her ad- 
vance. Not long will women who have ac- 
ceptably addressed audiences of ten thou- 
sand people, on two. continents, stand wait- 
ing in the court of any church for an 
extended scepter inviting them forward. 
‘‘Women! the hour cometh when ye shall, 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem, worship the Father.” Without orders, 
one woman, in a few weeks, stirs more 
hearts and paves the way to ter success 
in a single congregation or church, than is 
realized in the whole district, including our 
city. Who dares question her divine com- 
mission? Such women will not make suit 
to be rejected, nor have cast at their feet 
such crumbs of recognition as ‘‘class leader- 
ship, stewardship, and superintendency of 
Sabbath schools.” 

The above extract will show how intense 
the feeling has become in some sections of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church upon the 
question of ordination. 

M. McCie.vian Brown. 
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KARL HEINZEN’S LETTER. 


A-Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., in June, and an old 
champion of the equal rights of the 
sexes before the law, who, for more than 
‘twenty-five years, has fought in this cause 
-with untiring zeal, sent the following letter 
‘to be read before the Convention, he having 
been asked for counsel. Our friend, Julia 
A. Sprague, has translated it from the Ger- 
man. 





’ Roxsury, May 26, 1880. 
Honored Mrs. Annecke. ; 

In your friendly letter of 18 ult., which 
does meso much honor, you ask me to let 
myself be heard be‘ore the Woman’s Con- 
vention in some written word of encourage- 
ment. I fear I might appear presumptuous 
and m even offend the can wo- 
men, if I should take your words literally 
and attempt tocomply. For these women 
in commencing the contest for their rights 

t a world full of prejudice, hostility, 
and obstacles of every kind, have shown 
thereby as much courage, as in the contin- 
uance of the contest have displayed 
mig! teehee gg wd) nr hr 

) courage. e only encourage- 
pee ge x men as fellow-contestants are 
a on a well as perp to give ved 
sists support; and as regards myseif, 
it is Goll cadecstood that I shall do this 
wherever I can so long as I am able. 

‘This support, alas! still consists chiefly 
in fighting against those narrow prejudices, 
that selfish injustice, and moral obtuseness, 
which in the pees of the see re ha 

ears’ supremacy 0 stronger ‘over the 
weaker Perle have berome the second na- 
ture of the male sex. Most men have ac- 
customed themselves to regard the legal 


subordination of the woman asa natural 
and necessary thing, just as princes consid- 


to provide for. 


er it their t and vocation to degrade the 
people to subjects and slaves. But already 
much has changed. Persevering propagan- 
da and criticism have pierced in many places 
the armor of thousand years’ custom, and 
they must, and will in time wholly destro: 
it. Thousands who formerly were batinate 
enemies of Woman’s emancipation, have 
become converted, and the success which 
the women can show in the action of Leg- 
islatures in various States as well as in the 
increased number of occupations open to 
their sex, afford sufficient guaranty in 
spite of all the hindrances to progress 

to be overcome before the full recognition 
of their rights, a standstill can never again 
occur. 

Nevertheless this progress can be consid- 
way delayed through the false steps to 
which so many women let themselves be 
misled, by a one-sided zeal for reforms 
which in lves thoroughly moral, are 
yet from the nature of things impossible to 
the extent demanded. 

You, in your letter, honored friend, ask 
for my counsel. Allow me to draw your 
attention to one point which fo-ms a greater 
obstacle than most women conceive. 
mean the burdening the Woman’s rights 
movement with the Temperance agitation, 
now increased to the blindest fanaticism. 
That the voice of drunkenness, through 
which the women have to suffer as much as 
it degrades the men, should excite their ab- 
horrence is as conceivable as it is eee 
But their method of expressing that abhor- 
rence not only fails of its aim, but on the 
other hand repels even sympathizing men, 
when it is displayed in the wrong place, and 
when it entirely disregards the distinction 
between justice and injustice, between the 
necessary and the unnecessary, between pos- 
sibility and impossibility. The woman 
champions of temperance or total absti- 
nence even go so far as to demand the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of all spirituous 
beverages, in order utterly to prevent the 
possibility of intemperance. In this they 
do not consider, 

1--hat they wish to suppress an inerad- 
icable necessity of hnnian nature, common 
to ell nations, adapting.itself to all civiliza- 
tions, which demands satisfaction at any 
price; and that all which can possibly be 
accomplished, 1s to provide this satisfaction 
in innoxious ways and within the bounds of 
moderation. 

2—That only a small minority of men are 
addicted to the vice of drunkenness, there- 
fore the great majority, through an enforced 
total abstinence are indirectly condemned 
with the former, and not only deprived of 
an enjoyment harmless to themselves, but 
their personal freedom and dignity are 
wounded in the most offensive manner, leav- 
ing out of consideration the fact that such 
constraint tempts men into the most con- 
temptible nypeeney. 

8—That it would not only be a barbarity, 
but also an absolute impossibility to destroy 
the thousand of millions of property em- 
ployed in the manufacture of spirituous bev- 
erages, and to take the bread from the 
mouths of millions of men who owe their 
subsistence to those beverages. 

A failure on the part of the women to 
comprehend these forcibie and very signifi- 
cant objections can naturally excite among 
men in general, as little confidence in Wo- 
man’s practical capacity for judgment and 
their legislative ability as sympathy for their 
cause, and a simpilecalculation of these con- 
ditions, as well as daily experience, proves 
that thousands who without such extrava- 
gances could be gained for the Woman’s 
rights’ movement, are thereby deterred. 

e must, it is true, insist that, in spite of 
this, and at any price, the full suffrage 
right for women is to be secured, since thus 
alone the recognition of their full rights as 
human beings and citizens is expressed; but 
not all the friends of their efforts are to be 
brought to such consistent action. If my 
advice should find some consideration at 
your Convention, it would be through a de- 
cided declaration to affirm that the Woman’s 
rights movement shall be as little identified 
with the temperance movement as with any 
religious sectarian work. This surely does 
not in the least affect the beautiful task of 
the women to work for any object by the 
way of moral ennoblement and education. 
When women have once gained the vote, it 
will not be difficult for them, in association 
with sensible men, to carry through reforms 
and measures which shall restrain as much 
as possible the vice of drunkenness, without 
committing injustice or demanding impos- 
sibilities. 

In closing, allow me to express the hope 
that we shall yet see that greatest of all 
triumphs of human progress, the undimin- 
ished recognition of the full equality of the 
better half of humanity by this greatest of 
republics. It must soon come to this, that 
no republican man who respects himself 
and humanity can endure the disgrace of 
having his mother, his wife or his daughter, 
regarded as an inferior being possessed in 
herself of no rights. 

Respectfully your devoted friend, 
. Karu HEINzEn. 





MOTHERS’ AND CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


What can ‘‘Bessie” have been thinking of, 
to sit by ‘‘whilé some kind friend laughing: 
ly teases her child,” and then to punish her 
little boy because he naturally and properly 
resents the outrage? The child might well 
pray, on such an occasion, to be saved from 
one who should be his best friend! I hope 
there are not many mothers so forgetful of 
their duties, and of the rights of their chil- 
dren, as to permit any one, were he even 
the father of the child, to tease, or torment, 
or otherwise abuse it. Why! ever a cat, 
under such circumstances, would have seiz- 
ed her kitten and carried it out of reach of 
the tormentor.. A mother risked the ruin 
of her high-spirited boy’s temper, lest she 
might offend some ‘‘kind friend.” It makes 
me indignant to think of such forgetfulness 
of the. sacred rights of childhood, and of 
the privilege of motherhood to stand in the 
place of protecting Providente to children. 





Until we recognize that children are indi 





viduals, and have rights, as truly as adults 
have theirs, we cannot have progressed very 
far either in wisdom or love. 

What right of Woman is better worth 
contending for, than her right to protect 
and defend her child against all assaults? 
What right of Woman will be so readily ac- 
corded to her by man, as soon as she claims 
it, as her heart has always prompted her to 
do, and as nothing but a false education 
would ever have prevented her from doing? 

For the sake of the race, let every ‘‘Bes- 
sie,” if there be others, assume the rights 
of motherhood and refuse to yield an iota 
of them! She will find every good man sus- 
taining her. A FATHER, 


A PRECIOUS MEMORIAL. 


Theodore D. Weld has prepared and 
caused to be printed—‘‘for private circula- 
tion” we regret to observe—a precious little 
volume, perfumed with sanctities which 
should preserve to future generations the 
memory of that remarkable woman, his 
wife, Angelina Grimké Weld, who died last 
October, in Hyde Park, Mass., in her 
seventy-fifth year. It contains the remarks 
called out on the occasion of her funeral 
from Rev. Dr. Morison, Elizur Wright, 
Robert F. Wallcut, Lucy Stone, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, with a sketch of her life and 
character running through thirty pages 
more. A brief account of her noble sister 
Sarah is added, with the addresses made at 
her funeral (December, 1873) by Rev. F. C. 
Williams and Wm. Lloyd Garrison. The 
story of these lives is well known to the 
abolitionists and other reformers of the 
last half century; but some remarkable per 
sonal incidents and traits of character are 
here brought to light for the first time. Mr. 
Phillips writes: “I can never forget the 
impulse our cause got, when those two si3- 
ters doubled our hold on New England in 
1837 and 1838, and made a name already 
illustrious in South Carolina by great ser- 
vices, equally historical in Massachusetts, 
in the two grandest movements of our day.” 
Mr. Garrison has said, ‘‘Not only did they 
accomplish much toward the liberation of 
the millions of their own sex he'd in chat- 
tel servitude, but they were instrumental in 
giving a mighty impulse to that sublime 
movement for the enfranchisement of wo- 
man which challenges the attention of the 
civilized world.” — Christian Register. 


A FREE BALLOT. 








The political campaign in Alabama has 
opened with considerable animation, judg- 
ing from intelligence received from Mont- 
gomery. On the evening of the 12th the 
Republicans undertook to hold a meeting 
to ratify the nomination of Garfield and 
Arthur. The meeting was a iarge and en 
thusiastic one, for Montgomery has an hon- 
est Republican majority of about 4,000. 
Soon the speakers on the stand were assailed 
with volleys of rotten eggs. One of the 
local Democratic papers, describing the 
meeting, says that ‘‘there was considerable 
whooping and yelling.” The same paper 
says: ‘‘Some one cried out that a pistol was 
drawn. At this announcement the negroes 
fled precipitately in all directions.” As 
soon as the Republican speakers had been 
driven from the stand and the audience dis- 
persed, loud calls were made for Demo- 
cratic orators, several of whom responded 
and made stirring speeches. The Alabama 
Democracy are evidently determined that 
all manifestations of Republican sentiment 
shall be subdued in the very outset. We 
commend the above to Mrs. Blake as the 
“true inwardness” of her favorite plank in 
the Democratic platform which affirms the 
right to ‘‘a free ballot.” 








“THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH.” 


We are well aware how worthless and 
deceitful the great majority of all newspa- 
per puffs are, and when once in along while 
a reader sees a notice which is a guarantee 
of honesty, and carries conviction with it, 
it stands in contrast to the rest like a shady 
tree in a desert land. Tombstone reco- 
mendations and certificates from persons a 
thousand miles away are conspicuously 
common everywhere; but a genuine ‘‘come- 
right-up-and-I’ll-prove-it-personally,” from 
a living witness living right here among us, 
is considerably different. It’s dusiness, 
And so we say to all interested readers, 
come right up to this office, No. 8 Summer 
st., and the manager of this paper will per- 
sonally vouch for the reliability of every 
statement made below, and prove the facts 
by the testimony of one who is thoroughly 
testing the treatment, and regaining health 
every day, although pronounced incurable 
by some of the most eminent physicians. 
The treatment consists simply in wearing a 
Holman Liver Pad, the cure being effected 
by absorption—nature’s ownlaw. The pad 
is safer than drugs, and performs wonderful 
cures without internal medicines. It takes 
from the system malarial poison and all 
blood impurities, imparting through the 
circulation its vitalizing influences, equaliz- 
ing the nerve forces, and building up ex- 
hausted nature in nature’s Own way. Its 
success is most remarkable, and to many 
peopie unaccountable, so large a proportion 
of disease and suffering being speedily and 





absolutely relieved by its application. It 
is all-potent, harmless, convenient, and will 
save more money in physician’s bills and 
medicine than anything in this broad land. 
We are not writing this after the usual style 
of newspaper puffery; we are not receiving 
acent in payment for it, though it’s the best 
advertisement in the paper; but we do it 
because we have tested it thoroughly, know 
what it is, know what it’s done for one 
friend of oursand what it’s doing every day 
for another; and because we believe in it 
and want others to know what a royal bless 
ing they have within reach. Send for cir- 
cular, or call in person, at the new rooms, 
No. 128 Tremont Street, opposite Park 
Street.— The Railroad Advertiser. 








WHITE VESTS. 


We would call particular attention to our stock of 
White Vests, manufactured from Marseilles and 
linen duck. These garments are all made with the 
greatest degree of care by thoroughly trained hands, 
who are retained upon this work alone during the 
entire year, and as we also give special attention to 
shrinking the material used, having it all thoroughly 
washed, dried and pressed before cutting, we are 
able to offer to our customers what are universally 
conceded to be the best White Vests made in this 
country. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington Street, Boston, 
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The Reason Why. 

The tonic effect ‘of Kidney-Wort is pro- 
duced by its cleansing and purifying action 
on the blood. Where there is a gravelly 
deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy urine 
from disordered Kidneys, it cures without 
fail. Constipation and Piles readily yield 
to its cathartic and healing power. 

More Evidence, 

Mr. A. C. Soper, with D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers, writes as follows: 

“The almost immediate and really bene- 
ficial effect of Wyomoke in Dyspepsia and 
Nervous prostration was in my case most 
astonishing. I heartily recommend those 
in quest of health to try this peculiar, 
pleasant and successful remedy.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 


Wanted, Agents forthe complete and au- 
thentie Life of Gen. Garileld vy Col. KH. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 
Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Committee 
advertisement in another column. ly 


. The Beading Room 4 Park strcet is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 Pp. m. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, 
23 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-frst Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the dious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses: of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
pence of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
teehee Fee sar beg L. Bop. 

» 4. M. M. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
Qist st., Philadelphia. - - 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ee in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER' BOTTLE. 


‘JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
postpe! .. Send “money orders”’ to Educational and 

dustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 
XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 


















































Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, asit fite the bod 
as picosesty. and lies straight. Folded or open 
instantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for 
offices, cottages, cam , 

. for the lawn, piaase, or “coolest 
the house.”” . Splendid ry _ ay owe Sent 
on receipt of price, or C. O. D. 
with aa 1 will prepay expressage to any valitond 
station east of M’ ee river and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton street Bos- 
pig A ae nl hey gd ata 165 —_ ~——- 

Treet, elphia; ar street, Chicago. 
for Circulars. 3m 





J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
Ty the wants of his customers, 
is stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select- 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de- 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


Tr. F’.. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness,etrength 

‘mplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 








Invalid Position. 


Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for eummer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
pocurame for their euperiority and merit, wherever 
hey have been exhibited. arerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Mesers. R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 

535 Washington street, Boston. $3moW 


BATHING SUITS, 
For Ladies, Men and Boys. 
BATHING CAPS. BATHING SHOES, 
BATH TOWELS AND WRAPS, 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


LADIES 


Will find a neat and pleasant 
Boys’ Department from which to 
clothe their Sons or Wards at 


The Commonwealth 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 


680 Washington Street. 
w24 


LADIES’ CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


We have just received a very superior lot of this 
excellent Swiss Glove, in clear buff shades and fine! 
dressed skine, adapted to the present season. 4 


With 4 Buattons.......;............ 50. 
With Loose or Saxe Wrists... 2+) 2S. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 


BATHING SUITS. 


The largest ‘stock of Bathing 
Suits ever shown in Boston. 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
“— TRUNKS, TOWELS, SHOES, 


White & Blue Flannel Shirts for Boating, &¢- 
Flannel Shirts for the Mountains & Seashore 
A full assortment at 


Freeman & Gray's, 


124 Tremont St., opp, Park St. Church 


4w 
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